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THE SOVIET MODEL: FORCED LABOR CAMPS AND 
THE ROLE OF LEGISLATION 


April 1971 
OTHER PRISONS 


_ Regulations on corrective labor adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR over the past decade have been designed 
more to expand the forced labor colonies than eliminate them: 
the most recent regulations are essentially new legal instruments 
designed to facilitate arrests on a grander scale. And the newest 
corrective labor legislation which is due to come into force 
m all the Soviet republics as of 1 June 1971 is no different. 

Most important, the new legislation fails to abrogate any of 
the very broad ’'antiparasite” decrees adopted between 1961 and 
lyotf the decrees which have accounted for the recent 
population explosion in the Soviet forced labor camp system. 

Most recently, the practice of arresting social "parasites” has 
spread from the USSR to both Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


Soviet Antiparasite Decrees 

i + The 1 S? ,st the series of "antiparasite” decrees adopted 
between 1961 and 1968 was announced in May 1961 in the Vedimosti 
Verkhoynogo Soveta under the title: "On strengthening the Struggle 
Against Persons Who Avoid Socially Useful Labor and Who Lead an 
Antisocial Parasitic Way of Life.” Because of the extremely 
elastic definitions of the offenses which it encompassed, most 
analysts viewed this decree as a new legal instrument for mass 
arrests. It empowered courts to direct to labor colonies idlers 
speculators, and parasites and confiscation of their personal 
property was to be a routine matter. 

, .... The 1961 decree also introduced the death penalty for the 

f ™ e P ri son« by another, for an assault on a member of the 

ih , fn!’ ? r Participation In any organization preparing 
such acts. This section of the decree is interpreted as intended 
to be a threat against clandestine organization within the forced 
labor camps and as a shield 6f protection for KGB informers 
within the camps. 

, A second decree, issued in September 1965, further expanded 
the legal basis for sentencing hooligans and political offenders 
to forced labor camps. It provided that sentences could be 
imposed by resolution of rayon committees or by decree of peoples' 
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courts and that such resolutions and decrees "shall be final and 
not subject to appeal." Furthermore, "parasites" were to be 
identified either on the basis of "statements of citizens" or 
"on the initiative of state and public organizations." 

The categories of those found to be socially dangerous 
were expanded still more by a September 1966 decree which 
provided for the imprisonment of "those given to uttering or 
writing material descrediting the Soviet State" or for partici¬ 
pating in "group activities" involving "disobedience in the face 
of lawful demands of the authorities." Then, in summer 1968, the 
Supreme Soviet created a whole new complex of forced labor camps 
for minors. 

The decree for minors provided that "a convicted person 
who reaches 18 years of age while serving sentence is transferred 
from a labor colony for minors to a corrective labor colony for 
adults...from a standard-regime labor colony for minors to a 
standard-regime colony for adults, and from a strict-regime labor 
colony for minors to a strict regime colony for adults." All 
corrective labor colonies are subdivided into four basic types,. 
depending on the severity of the penal regime: general, intensi¬ 
fied, strict, and special. All political prisoners are automatic¬ 
ally assigned to either strict or special regimes. 

General regime : assigned the best jobs, normally 

some type of work within the 
camp -- sewing workshops, carpen¬ 
try, brick making, etc. 

Intensified regime : assigned to more difficult manual 

labor such as ditchdigging, cement 
works, or land clearing. 

Strict regime : assigned to heavy manual labor 

such as heavy construction or to 
work in plants where there are 
health hazards. 

Special regime : assigned to the heaviest kinds 

of manual labor such as stone 
quarrying, lumbering, loading 
and unloading timber, sawmilling, 
earth removal, etc. (special 
regime prisoners are also assigned 
production norms that are almost 
impossible to meet). 
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New Soviet Legislation 


New corrective-labor legislation is due to come into force 
throughout the USSR as of 1 June 1971. The legislation delineates 
the three basic types of penal institutions: corrective labor 
camps, prisons, and educative-labor camps (or, camps for minors). 
Each of these is in turn subdivided into different categories on 
the basis of the severity of living and working conditions. However, 
the language is sufficiently vague to allow a variety of inter¬ 
pretations. As previously noted, the new legislation abrogates 
none of the antiparasite decrees adopted between 1961 and 1968 
— if anything the legal bases for sentencing political offenders 
are bfoadened. Equally important, the new legislation fails to 
make mention of the special psychiatric hospitals to which so 
many dissident citizens are arbitrarily committed. The new penal 
legislation could have shed some light on these psychiatric 
institutions, but the Soviet authorities deliberately chose not 
to do so. 


Czechoslovakia's Emergency Law s 

In Czechoslovakia in 1969, the first anniversary of the 
Soviet-led invasion and occupation was marked, 19-22 August, by 
massive but orderly protest demonstrations in Prague and other 
Czechoslovak cities. The demonstrations, which were quelled 
by the police and Czechoslovak army troops, culminated in tighter 
police controls and new "emergency laws" that were issued by the 
government 22 August. These laws, originally to extend only to 
the end of December, are by now a matter of permanent legislation. 

The Czechoslovak emergency laws broadened police powers and 
instituted summary court proceedings for political offenders. 

They provided stiff prison terms for those accused of general 
disorderliness, of work slowdowns, of being antisocial, anti- 
Party, or anti-Soviet. They permitted the dismissal of teachers, 
scientists, unionists, writers -- all opinion molders -- who failed 
to educate youths or subordinates according to the "principles 
of socialist society" and for the disbandment of all organs 
allegedly violating "socialist order." The new laws also allowed 
a three-month detention of suspects "to ascertain if they are 
organizers of actions which disturb the public order." 

Under application of these laws, the campaign of party and 
job dismissals had reached the point by mid-1970 where over 250,000 
had been affected. Because Czechoslovakia has no provisions for 
"unemployment," poverty among those fired was widespread. Scattered 
reports from Prague indicated that at any given time Pankrac prison, 
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the interrogation center for political suspects, could be found 
crammed with scores of political prisoners all jailed without 
indication as to when or if they were to be brought to trial. 

By early 1971, this vast purge was devastating the economic, 
political and social life of the country as Czechoslovak in¬ 
tellectuals continued to be dismissed from key jobs and condemned 
to manual labor or unemployment because they refused to express 
approval of the 1968 invasion. 

In February 1971, former Czech TV commentator Vladimir 
Skutina, who had already been incarcerated for over a year 
spending his time either hospitalized or in Pankrac prison, 
was formally sentenced to two years' imprisonment for having 
slandered the USSR and for other "antisocial" acts. At the 
same time, additional action was undertaken to curtail the 
activities of other writers. As liberal journalists were increas¬ 
ingly fired from their regular jobs, membership in the freelance 
section of the Czech Journalists' Union had more than doubled. 

In a letter circulated 19 February to principle Czech media out¬ 
lets, the union announced its intention to blackball all but 70 
of its 170 freelance journalists for reasons of "political 
unreliability." Ex-joumalists in Prague have expressed the 
fear that this latest crackdown could be the first step towards 
prosecution under "antiparasite" laws. 


Poland to Emulate Sovie t Labor Camp System? 

By the end of February this year, the Polish Council of 
Ministers was working on a new draft law under provisions of 
which there will be established a new system of forced labor 
camps of an "educational nature" for the retraining of "anti¬ 
social, incorrigible elements." The Polish Minister of 
Justice explained to a press conference that the "draft law 
affects persons over 18 years of age who do not attend school 
and, being able to work, lead a parasite's life, persistently 
refusing to engage in socially useful work, making a living in 
a manner, or from sources inconsistent with the principles of 
social co-existence, thus endangering the public order." 
Sanctions provided for in the draft law are: an individual 
could be warned and assigned a given job, an individual could be 
assigned to a "social tutor" who would watch over him for three 
years, or an,individual can be sentenced to a minimum three year 
tern to "enlightment by labor" in labor camps which will be run 
by the Polish Ministry of the Interior. This draft law was 
presented to the Polish parliament on 11 March 1971. 
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[APPEAL TO WESTER^ 
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inf rcc [r ? FLOVD ' Corr«9H0Hdg„t 

EglSSIDENTS Soviet nrismi rdninc l-i -itm 


JjrSSIDENTS ,’n soviet prison camps have 
: . drawn up am . appeal r-ito *, Western|i> 
Communist parties toiise their influence to help 
free political prisoner$land restore civil rights 
: in the Soviet Union. ;"i/: '' 1 

: _ • The appeal, mainly tte work of ’Yuri Galanskov, 31 
who is serving a scven-y<Sar sentence in a camp was 
recently smuggled out of Russia, as was first reported in 

! r„Jn 0r .° is t ),c sn J' s ' a direct 

: connrdion bciween the dxistenc. 

' ot Communist parlies in th 


The Sunday Telegraph. 

tt i . . * "v "tut mi: tsxjscena 

, cs 1115 ar 5umcnt oni Wn C f om, J ,U M ,st P ar,ics in th< 
the testament.” written ho i 0t ?. ,lcI tl,c nature of Sovie 
Signer Tofiliatti, forme? d °nT' C and foreie " po,i «'- 

leader of the Italian rw Ordinary people in the Wesi 

munist party who said ihaVl wffnVT,/ t *' at Conmmnists there 
„ A said tiidtl want »to set up the ^anm enrk ni 

linio . C !, nm V ” ls ts could noli : system as in tho Soviet Unton 1 

rsJime ta OF Why the . Sta, >ni$t;! The Communists claimed that 
regime of oppression coni '^"‘ Communism would not be 
tmued m Russia. the Soviet version andthat 

this question evokes sur- invm'vi ,n if rn di<i . not necessarily 
m Wes n tem al r >C bcst * a nnoyance,: r S V "W, ra :.'? f 

jt is a matter onTfe”aSdeath“' savi n. a £ ?u , cd ’’ c «i»nskov 

the appeal says. 1 fi QVs t that the Soviet Communist 


f <rty was capable of. reforming 
nc Soviet system .and restoring 
democratic freedoms. , . 

that case, Galanskov says, 
Western Communists should de¬ 
mand that Soviet leaders; 
d '—Carry out a complete ,and 
general amnesty of; all ’ per- 
' sons condemned "> Tor their 
I,, political orj religious beliefs, 
and ' * • i-; - 

2 Keform their policy' 


;4r. meir policy on 

D.i pisnment irpf / people with 
^ be g* •• c ^' ailci reliffiou^. 

Free opposition ' : 

believes that Western 
' can exert con. 

siaer ible,;influence over Soviet 
j poiic \ ' 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

! r epresentatives of Western 
jGomnunjst parties are ; bccom- 
png ever more frequently a sort 
}ot f-ce opposition, to Soviet 
Ipohc’ within ^he Communist 
movenent. *• ' 

I “ T »> circumstance acquires 
extreme importance because it 
make a dialogue possible inside 
the Movement and gives pro¬ 
mise i T reform. 

"Tie leaders of Western 
Comm.mist parties must under¬ 
stand. dearly, that the Soviet 
leader} maintain-., a system of 
oppression and ■' limitation of 
democratic and "personal free¬ 
dom, iot because, they do not 
want Jo changed,vbut because 
they d» not- know what to do." 

Gala iskov is critical of the^ 
failure of Western intellectuals: 
to in Hi irnrPk Moscow. \_ 


"During the.years of Stalin's 
dictatorship they spent more 
time being surprised at it than 
opposing it," he says. "They 
were shocked by the extent of 
the evil and the enormity of 
our tragedy. 

"But they did not have the 
intellectual or moral'strength to 
oppose effectively the explosion 
of diabolic forces. They lacked 
principles and made political 
compromises. 

"Behind #an*atiouf>1 report* 
about Russian concentration 
camps. Western intellectuals did 
not hear the groans from the 
other side of the barbed wire." 


POSEV 

February T971 
(excerpts only) 


A REVIEW OF PUN ITIVE POT.TCY 

writt^fro^thriyth^tSn^f^bro^lpa 6 dispos J 1 . o£ samizdat by Yuriy Galanskov 
Events No. 1 (12) of! 28 February 1970 It T.m h^i t |! - Chroni f le of Current 
raieT and V. Udn werf feT Yu ‘ 

the Fnglish newspaper^SuiSayTelee f art! ' 1 1 2™W rtLT™ 6 edit ? r j al ° ffices of 

o„ d Galan stov . s a^cfe^Ilfei^ oYtsst/T. 6 

FeiA^leS? ^^t t t e er h efsS T" tS “ tte of 

Alexander Ginzberg sooner or latpr w nm collective hunger-strike in support of 

Ihe latter is at f d abroad ‘ 
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language, publicize facts of official tyranny and crude coersion and force governmental 
organs and officials to act. In this way, the Western press and radio carry out 
the mission of an organized opposition, which at the present time is lacking in 
Russia, and thereby stimulate our national development. Unfortunately, the West 
often limits itself to sensationalism and speculation and does not display sufficient 
- persistence in raising questions that are so vitally important. 

During the years of the Stalin dictatorship the intelligentsia of the West 
spent more timo being surprised than in protesting . It was shocked by the cruelty 
of the evil and enormity of our tragedy. The intelligentsia itself lacked the 
spiritual integrity and moral strength with which to effectively withstand the 
—devil's powers. It proved itself unprincipled, bargained with its conscience and 
made political compromises. Western intelligentsia heard nothing about the sensational 
reports of Russian concentration camps, not even the moans from behind the barbed 
wire. And no sensationalism helped us protect our intelligentsia from physical 
annihilation. No sensationalism helped us stop the process of exhausting the human 
resources of a nation... 

.... In 1964 the Secretary General of the Italian Communist Party, Palmiro Togliatti, 
in his "Memorandum" published in Pravda , emphatically raised the question of why 
in Russia to this day a regime of suppression and restriction of democratic and 
personal liberties is still retained, as introduced by Stalin. The question remained 
unanswered. 

But if this question preplexes and even vexes the Communists of the West, for us, 
it is a question of life and death. For us a regime of suppression and restriction 
of democratic and personal liberties means the suppression of the political and economic 
activity of our national powers; it crushes and strangles any creative initiative, 
kills man's faith and deprives him of hope. 

Human confusion and lost faith, crushed under the ruins of destroyed hope, 
shatter the magic crystal of a world outlook and corrupt the soul. This is the 
danger which threatens Russia from within. 

At times it is said that the West is demoralized by freedom. This is hardly 
the case. I would say that even freedom is not enough to overcome the difficulties 
facing the West today. 

We need freedom in order to develop national self-determination. 

We need freedom in order to put into operation all the necessary mechanisms 

serving to accomplish that task. 

We need freedom in order to fulfill our obligations to Russia and to life. 

There is simply land, and then there is the Russian land on which you stand and 

which feeds you. And if today in your land people who answered with faith the call 
of their conscience sit behind barbed wire, then you must remember this, for you 
answer for that land and for the life on that land. 

The position of P. Togliatti and criticism by Western Communist parties of 
the internal and foreign policy of the. CPSU is not an accidental phenomenon. There 
is a direct connection between the nature of the domestic and the foreign policy of 
the CPSU and the fact of the existence of Western Communist parties. It is this. 
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Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, Australians, Japanese, etc. ask 
the Communists of Italy, France, England, America, Australia, and Japan: are you 
offering us the kind of social structure in which all political liberties will be 
liquidated, in which opposing ideas will be declared illegal and then opponents 
will be repressed and thrown behind barbed wire under the muzzle of a submachine 
gun? Are you offering us a social structure in which not only will opposition 
parties be impossible, but even a "Union of Communards" will sit behind barbed wire? 
Are you offering us a social system in which a mother will be torn away from her 
child (the L. Bororaz-Brukhman case), a father from his children (K. Babitskiy), 
husband from his wife (P. Litvinov) and deported because of an ordinary show of 
protest? 

"Not under any conditions!" - Western Communists will be forced to say. We 
condemn such a policy and dissociate ourselves from it. Our Communism will not be 
like that, we will protect all political and creative freedoms, we will be tolerant 
and open minded. Then Communists of the West ask: 1 

"And why should we believe you? You yourselves insist that the criterion of 
the truth of any doctrine is practice, but practice has shown t|iat two great 
Communist powers (the USSR and China) have carried out, and are;carrying out, a 
policy which even you yourselves have condemned, and are condemning. More 
than that, two great Communist powers are on the brink of a war which can lead to 
the annihilation of the Russian and Chinese nations. You speak to us of difficulties 
and mistakes, but how can you prove that in the very nature of Communism there are 
not inherent such phenomena as Stalinism and Maoism? How can you prove that your 
Italian, French, or English Communism will not become a national tragedy for the 
Italian, French and English nations? 

You want to convince us that Communism can guarantee democratic and personal 
liberties more fully than can the West. Consider, Communists, the Western system 
to whose liquidation you are dedicated and which grants you all the organizational and 
technical opportunities to accomplish that end. You have your own parties, your' own 
newspapers, your own publishing houses, and your own bookstores and enjoy all 
political liberties, while in Russia a group of young Marxists, the "Union of 
Communards," sits in a prison camp.... 

....You condemn such a policy and dissociate yourselves from it. You assure 
us that a regime of suppression and restriction of democratic and personal liberties 
is not inherent in the nature of Marxism..... You assure us that the CPSU is able 
to overcome its mistakes and to outlive the regime of suppression and restriction of 
democratic and personal liberties. You assure us of this. Then, demand of the CPSU 
the following: 

1) to grant complete and general amnesty to persons convicted for political 
and religious beliefs and 

2) to reform their policy on punishment of persons for their political and 
religious beliefs 

For you, who think the same as the CPSU, bear a moral-political responsibility 
for all this. But if you evade this responsibility, if you dismiss the CPSU policy 
on punishment with the argument that you cannot interfere in the domestic affairs 
of a brotherly Communist party, then we must accuse you of immorality and of being 
politically unprincipled. And we will tell the electorate directly that a regime 
of suppression and restriction of democratic and personal liberties is inherent in 
the vApppoteitci Rtfrl'ReteaiSenp999/09^2 ilG IAiRtDR7ShOit 1S4A]Qt0a3Ofhtl1 pfldt-Uce of 
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communists. We will declare you outlaws, drive you underground, and will keep you 
behind barbed wire so long as the CPSU keeps behind barbed wire all those who think 
differently from it. 

....Ever more frequently, representatives of various Western Communist parties 
are acting as a free opposition to the policy of the CPSU within the Communist 
movement. This circumstance acquires extreme importance in view of the fact that 
it makes possible a dialogue within the Communist movement. 

Regardless of how much talk there is about the independent nature of the laws of 
national development, it is still impossible to deny that Russia largely depends on 
the character of the evolution of the CPSU as the ruling party. But the character 
of the evolution of the CPSU is directly dependent not only on a dialogue with the 
West, but also, and first of all, on dialogue within the international Communist 
movement. The leaders of Western Communist parties must understand clearly that 
the CPSU preserves the system of suppression and restriction of democratic and personal 
liberties, not because the CPSU does not want to renounce it, but because the 
CPSU cannot renounce it, and does not know what to do. 

For example, more than ten years have passed 
since a constitutional commission was established to draw up a qew constitution, 
but Russia still lives under the so-called Stalin constitution, in which some 
articles guarantee the most extensive liberties, while others completely abrogate 
the liberties proclaimed in the first articles, or entrust this abrogation to 
administrative organs. This shocking example of legal sterility forces us to ponder 
many things. 

Another example. At the 2ist Congress of the CPSU a party Program was adopted 
in which it was stated that in 20 years the material-technical base of Communism 
would be created. There are other fantastic claims which force us to doubt the 
theory of the Program itself;.... 
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PETER REDDAWAY 
reveals for the first time 
the full extent of 
Russia’s prison camp 
system. He estimates 
that about a million 
people are held in 1,000 
camps inside the Soviet 
Union. ‘ As the overall 
picture steadily builds 
up,’ he writes, ‘ the im¬ 
pression created is grim 
indeed.’ 


‘ RUSSIA is entangled in a 
network of camps, where, 
despite all the international 
conventions signed by the 
Soviet Government, forced, 
labour and cruel exploitation 
are the norm, where people 
are systematically kept hungry 
and constantly humiliated, 
where human dignity is de¬ 
based. Through these camps 
there passes an uninterrupted 
human flow, numbered in 
millions, which sends people 
back to society in a physically 
and morally crippled state. 
This is the result of a deliberate 
aenal policy, worked out by 


experts and expounded by 
them in special handbooks 
with a cynicism worthy of the 
concentration camp experts of 
the Third Reich/ 

So reads an underground 
document from Soviet Russia, 
one of the many now flooding 
out of the country devoted to 
exposing the inhumanity of the 
Kremlin's treatment of dis¬ 
senters. The eyes of the world 
were opened to this inhumanity 
by the revelations in Anatoly 
Marchenko’s book, * My Testi¬ 
mony/ published in 1969 and 
serialised in The Observer. As 
the overall picture steadily builds 
jp, confirmed and much elabor¬ 
ated by the new material, the 
impression created is grim 
ndeed. 

I he document just quoted 
ukes me forti of an open letter 
o Alexander Tvardovsky, the 
ecently sad ed editor* of the 
iterary jourt al Novy Mir. It 
vas signed t v seven prisoners, 
md has readied the West to¬ 
gether with portraits of its 
authors. The artist, is Yury 
Jvanov, himsdf one of the seven. 
He drew thorn late in 1969 in 
Camp 17a of the notorious com¬ 
plex, deep n the Mordovian 
swamps, 300 miles south-east of 
Moscow, w lere some 20,000 
prisoners are detained. 

The best mown of Ivanov’s 
tellow-prison >rs are the poet- 
sacifist Yur) Galanskov, aged 
10, and the li terateur (he rejects 
he descriptio i ‘ writer ’) Alexan¬ 
der Ginzburg, 34. A vear after 


in January 1968 for their literary 
activities. Galanskov. chronic¬ 
ally ill with stomach ulcers, is 
forced to do manual labour 
until, periodically, he collapses 
and has to be rushed to 'he 
primitive hospital at Camp 3 In 
April 1970 the samizdat (under¬ 
ground) journal, A Chronicle of 
Current Events reported r ‘ Las? 

time, in March, he spent only a 
week in the camp before being 
quickly sent back to the hospital. 
Typically enough, his wife and 
mother were being told at the 
very same time by Bobylev, head 
of the medical department of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
[MVD] in Moscow, and his 
assistant, Mrs Shakh, that the 
state of Galanskov's health was 
completely satisfactory and he 
did not require hospitalisation/ ; 

Ginzburg—a former junior 
sculling champion of the USSR 
—has been surviving with less 
difficulty. But he has shown 
deep compassion for the suffer¬ 
ing around him. Early in 1970 
he recorded a message in Camp 
17a on a home-made tape- 
recorder and was punished 
accordingly with transfer to the 
dreaded prison at Vladimir, 100 
miles east of Moscow. 

On the tape Ginzburg said: 

‘ In the Vladimir prison, in that 
grave for the living, are my 
friends Yuli Daniel and Valeri 
Ronkin. [Daniel has since been 
pleased.] Here in the camp there 
is only one doctor from among 
the prisoners and everyone goes 




the Latvian Jan Kapitsins, to his 
last resting-place/ The Chronicle 
records that Kapitsins died on 
16 January at the age of 52, 
shortly after Ivanov had drawn 
his portrait. He had been serv¬ 
ing a 15-vear sentence for oppos¬ 
ing the Russification cf Latvia. 
Other deaths reported by the 
1 Chronicle as occurring at about 
the same time were Chose of a 
67-year-old Lithuanian in Camp 
3 and two 56-year-olds in Camp 
17a, a Lithuanian, who hanged 
himself, and an Estonian. 

Three other signatories of the 
Mordovia document belonged to* 
the All-Russian Social Christian 
Union for the Liberation of the 
People, which was founded in 
1964. Caught and sentenced in 
1967-68, this group consisted: 
mainly of young staff and gradu¬ 
ates of Leningrad University. It 
advocated a parliamentary 
system w ; th democratic freedoms 
and a mixed economy. One of 
the three, who got 13 years, is 
the orientalist Mikhail Sado, now 
33. Recently he met a Swede 
who was about to be released 
from Mordovia, and osked him 
to help save the group’s founder 
Igor Ogurtsov, also an orienta¬ 
list. Ogurtsov, who was sentenced 
to 15 years, is in Vladimir, and is 
in poor shape. The Swede found 
the power and warmth of SadoN 
personality—reflected in his por 
trait movinglv impressive. 

The other two signatories from 
this group are Vyacheslav Plato¬ 
nov, a 29-year-old specialist on 
Ethiopia, and Leonid Be rod in, a 
ojj 32. In April 1970 
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din was still being neld in the g£ 
prison of Camp 17a. having been '§ 
put there the previous December | 
for taking part in a hunger-strike. $ 
The seventh signatory is the d 

Latvian poet Victor Kalnins, * 

sentenced to 10 years in Riga in 
1962 for alleged participation tn 
a * nationalist organisation 1 ; the 
sentence provoked widespread 
protests from the Latvian Intel I i- 
gentoifi. Kalfiiria ft highly re* — 
spected for his courage. When 
the camp administration denied 
him a parcel from his relatives 
in November:. 1969 his fellow- 
prisoners began a hunger-strike 
in his support. 

As for Yury Ivanov, the 
Chronicle reveals that his lot has 
been the hardest of all. Neverthe- _ 
less. G raid Brooke, who met 
him briefly by chance in 1969, 
was struck by his high morale 
and attractive personality. Bom ^ 
in 1927, he is a son of the Russian 
artist Evgeny Sivers, who was 
shot in 1938 and posthumously 
rehabilitated. Ivanov was first * 
jailed with two friends in 1947 
—for skipping lectures on Marx- « 
ism-Letiinism—and all three were 
brutally beaten up; one died as 
a result. Released early through 
pressure from relatives, Ivanov 
trained at the Academy of Arts : 
and was admitted to the Artists a 
Union. In 1955, however, the L 
KGB arrested him for ‘ spreading 
anti-Soviet literature’ and for 
* forming an organisation ’ whose 
members ‘ were not discovered.’ 

He had to work, with 8.000 

other * politicals,’ on the con¬ 
struction of the hydro-electric 

station at Kuibyshev. j 

His case was reviewed in 1956, ^ 

but he was not released as he t 

persisted in denying any guilt. . 

* He escaped, only to be wounded, . 
caught within a week, and given 
a new 10-year sentence. In 1963 
he got 10 more years for ‘ anti- ^ 
Soviet propaganda in the camp. j 
Three of them he_served_ in 4 
Vladimir^ the„nexLiWQ.in Camp j 
10 in Mordovia. Both these 
institutio ns have the inhuman 
T ~spc c TafT egim e. 4 * wnictL mvQ .lvg s 
among nihf.r things, onlv 1.300, 
calories of food ,_Egr_. day 
( adequate for 'a ifiree-y eaj^glq 
cfuTTTL In 1968 he was trans¬ 
ferred to the strict-regime' 
Camp 11 (2,400 calories, the 
norm for a nine-year-old), then 
a year later to the prison in 
Saransk, the capital of Mor¬ 
dovia. Here the KGB spent four 
months trying — in vain—-to 
make him not only recant but 
also donate to the State a foreign 
legacy he had received, finally 
he was transferred again in 
autumn 1969 to Camp 17a, the 
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The notorious Mordovian complex. This map, 
prepared with the help of Gerald Brooke, will appear 
in ‘Ferment in the Ukraine,’ edited by Michael 
Browne, to be published shortly by Macmillan. 


home of those few prisoners camp 
whom—as his portraits show— sions 
the administration cannot break sions, 
and whose ideas and moral off. 
authority they fear. On 16 May 1969 Ginzburg 

In the last two years these began a strike in protest against 
prisoners have combated the having been forbidden for two 
vindictive and arbitrary be- w i 10 ie years to marry his fian- 
haviour of their camp’s admini- C £ e; ‘ For four successive days,’ 
stration by, at intervals, launch- the Chronicle wrote, ‘ he was sent 

■ ___..t.llf.r A rtr/’iminptll a. a _ 1 - I f U, ... .#* 1 % Uo umc 


jncalmncd that the doctor 
5SPQkl%Qt«Jair3 who, during 
the recent mass food-poisoning 
in the women's zone of Camp 17, 
had left a dying woman without 
giving her medical help. On 
10 June Ginzburg and his friends 
ended their strike.’ 

In the end Ginzburg was at last 
allowed to marry--and Daniel 
and Ronkin were sent to Vladi¬ 
mir. This vindictiveness soon 
sparked off a new wave of strikes 
in Novembers teliewsd by m»i ! § 
—tied to International Humrfi 
Rights Day —in December. 
Camps 3. 17a and 19 were lb: 
ones involved. Further strikes 
have already been reported by 
the Nobel Prize-winning writer, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, as 
having occurred in December 
1970. 

The wealth of information on 
the Mordovia camps has, until 
recently, tended to create the 
impression that few. similar camp 
complexes exist elsewhere. Now, 
thanks mainly to the persistence 
of the Soviet Baptists in report¬ 
ing the fate of the 500 or so of 
their brethren imprisoned in 
recent years, we knmv t^at the— 
camp network covers almost the 
whole coilntry. "Already the 
"exact locatio ns "and addresses^of 
itiT camps have been ^estab¬ 
lished, and the approximate loca- 
Tfdff oi many moie is known^ 

The 202 stretch from the 
Arctic Circle in the extreme 
north-west to Chita Region on 
the Manchurian border, from the 
dleaded Yakutia in north-east 
Siberia to warm and sunny 
Odessa on the Black Sea^Ajl thg. 
data put to gether. mdS SVemm- 
lhe serial numbers in the camp 


home of those few prisoners camp authorities made conces- theserraTnu^rsm ^ 

whom—as his portraits show— sions after prolonged discus- addTKses. sbggesr a fi£LiI| 9 t 

7he Administration cannot break sions,’ so the strike was called about 1 .OOO ca. np^in aII- As each 

«nH mnral nfF r-amn am>ear\ to nolci an aver 


nuaiiun U J , * . WIV 1/rin 

ing hunger-strikes. A prominent 0llt * 0 vyork, although he was 
part was played in these by losing more and more strength. 
Yuli Daniel and his friend Halfway through the fourth day 
Valeri Ronkin, a Leningrad Ginzburg was finally put in soii- 
en^ineer. tary confinement. This should 


In February 1968 a group in- be done on the first day of a 
eluding these two struck for 10 hunger-strike. On the eleventh 
days until they won several con- day they began to give him artifi- 
cessions. In particular the ad- cial feeding, but on 31 May the 
ministration promised that it camp doctor considered that he 
would not in future deprive them i 00 k e d j 00 well, and from 1 to 
of meetings with relatives uniess,4 June he was not fed.’ * 
the local prosecutor’s sanction By this time umzDurg s friends 

relative, a similar group threat- about the attitude ol"the 

ened to strike again. According General about the attitude ot ne 

to the Chronicle, however, ’the his statement 
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camp appear^ to hold an aver¬ 
age of 1.000 prisoners, the 
total c amp popu 1 a tior^tjjvvone. 
time "would seem to be ol_tne 

oraeToTTninirdn: This com- 

•paieT'wISra~ngure of 12-15 
million at the time of Stalin s 
death in 1953. It must also be 
remembered, however, that the 
number of people under one or 
another form of restraint far 
surpasses the camp population: 
as yet there is no means of even 
estimating the numbers of the 
inmates of prisons and prison 
mental hospitals; and also the 
many people subject to various 
types of exile. 

Similarly, the total number of 
political prisoners can still 
scarcely be estimated : it is almost 
certainly of the order of tens of 
thousands. Whether the total is 
rising or falling is al-so hard to 
say. As regards Mordovia we 
know only that as the post-war 
Ukrainian and Baltic opponents 
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of soviet Ls;ition gradually die oft 
or finish their terms, they are 
more or less replaced by people 
imprisoned—as the seven signa¬ 
tories of Camp 17a say in their 
letter-- for expressing and cir¬ 
culating beliefs and ideas which 
differ from the official opes.’ 
They go on: ' Because of the 
“ intensification of the ideological 
struggle M the number of such 
people i?, growing, They are 
sentenced for expressing public 
disagreement with this or that 
act of (he Government, and ifor 
reading, possessing or circulating 
forbidden literature, the list of 
which is longer even than the 
famous Indexes of the Vatican.’ 

What role does Soviet legisla¬ 
tion play in all this ? The 
Criminal Code and the so-cajled 
‘ Bases of Corrective-Labour 
Legislation ’ proclaim as a funda¬ 
mental principle: ‘The imposi¬ 
tion of punishment does not have 
as an aim the causing of physical 
suffering or the lowering of 
human dignity.’ This principle 


is hardly borne out by the de¬ 
tailed regulations ~ many of them 
semi-secret documents — which 
.govern prisoners’ daily lives, 
especially in the strict- and 
special-regime camps. 

Ration scales are secret, but 
basic facts about them appear 
repeatedly in underground docu¬ 
ments. - Anatoly Marchenko 
writes concerning the strict- 
camp*; ‘Prisoner* nivgf 
set eyes on fresh vegetables, 
butter and many other indis¬ 
pensable products; these are 
even prohibited from sale at the 
camp stall, as is sugar.’ As a 
result, ‘ some prisoners are driven 
by the permanent malnutrition 
to kill and eat crows and, if they 
are lucky, dogs. In the autumn 
of 1967 one prisoner from Camp 
11 in Mordovia found a way of 
getting potatoes : he over-ate and 
died. Hunger reigns even more 
harshly in Vladimir prison and in 
the special-regime camps.’ 

As for the arbitrary powers ol 
the authorities, these allow them 


at whim—to torbid the saying 
of prayers, obstruct individuals’ 
spate-time pursuits, or ban food- 
parcels even after a prisoner has 
served the first half of his term 
(when they are not permitted) 
and relatives have begun sending 
them. Marchenko writes : ' I 
don’t know whether there exist 
anywhere on earth outside our 
country such conditions for 
political prisoners: legalised law¬ 
lessness, plus legalised hunger 
plus legalised forced labour.’ 

At the same time he appealed 
to the ‘ humanists and progres¬ 
sive people in other countries— 
those who raise their voice in de 
fence of political prisoners in 
Greece and Portugal, South 
Africa and Spain ’ to do the same 
in regard to the Soviet Union. 
Later he wrote to the chairman of 
the International Committee‘of 
the Red Cross (TCRC), asking 
him ‘ to send a mission to Russia 
to examine the conditions of 
Soviet political prisoners in the 
Mordovian camps and Vladimir 


prison, anti to turmsh them with 
essential aid.’ This request, he 
pointed out, used exactly die 
same wording as the appeal of 
the Soviet Red Cross to the 
ICRC published in fzvestia two 
weeks earlier, concerning politi¬ 
cal prisoners in Indonesia, 

Finally, Yury Gakmskov. in 
a recent article of his own smug¬ 
gled out of Camp 17a, makes 
afmlJaf uppeaf* to the Weitern 

Commnnjcf parties ,'md the out¬ 
side world in general, 

k The Western Press, and 
especially the Western radio¬ 
stations broadcasting in Russian, 
publicise arbitrariness and acts 
of crude coercion by Soviet 
official oersonnel and thus force 
the State bodies and official^ to 
take quick action. In this way the 
Western Press and radio are ful¬ 
filling the tasks of what is at 
present lacking in Russia, an 
organised opposition, and thereby 
stimulating our national develop¬ 
ment.’ 


TIME 

6 June 1969 
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- UTUSm against cold In the 

camp is waged in a Unique way: 
they took away all our belongings, 
sweater , jacket and so on. Solitary 
confinement is not just cold, it's dog 
cold „ because they give you a blan¬ 
ket only at night. The rest of the 
time you get only bare boards and a 
cement floor. Among the crimes pun¬ 
ishable by solitary confinement: not 
waking up when they bang on the 
bars, not standing up before an of¬ 
ficer, brewing coffee or toasting bread , 
not going to political lectures, grow - 
ing a few blades of dill in your area 
and refusing to trample on them, or 
not fulfilling your norm . 


A Day in the Life of Yuli Daniel 


I HAT cry of controlled anger 
* comes from Soviet Writer Yuli 
Daniel, who is serving the fourth 
year of a five-year sentence at hard 
labor for “slandering (he Soviet stale” 
in his short stories that were pub¬ 
lished abroad. Daniel is in a labor camp at Potma in the 
Volga basin, along with Fellow Writer Aleksandr Ginz¬ 
burg, whose crime was compiling a record of the Feb¬ 
ruary 1966 trial of Daniql and Writer Andrei Sinyavsky 
(who is serving his severo-year sentence in another part 
or the same camp, also for "slandering the state”). 

I he persecutions oi camp life have not quenched the 
spmt of Dame, and Ginzburg. Now, along with four 
other prisoners, they have written an open letter to the Pre¬ 
sidium ^ of the Supreme Soviet, urging “corrective leg¬ 
islation” to change the regulations in camp* 
where, tApprovedfiEorcB^leiaae : 

gerous political prisoners” are held. Last week their let- 
ter was being circulated widely in Moscow. 


duce containing vitamins is impos¬ 
sible. Any one of us at any minute 
can be deprived of the right to buy 
anything at the kiosk, or be put in soli¬ 
tary confinement, where the rations 
may be reduced to 1,300 calories.” 


. ‘‘The camp administration can ar¬ 
bitrarily curtail the time of meetings” 
with relatives, and “a considerable 
number of our letters and the letters 
sent to us disappear without a trace. 
Wc cannot write about our situation; 
such letters always disappear.” Thus, 
the prisoners add, the lawmakers of 
the Supreme Soviet “will understand 
how difficult it is for us to defend 
what remains of our miserable 
rights.” 

At compulsory political meetings, 
the prisoners are given a “beginners 
course of political literacy, repeated 
froiu year to year,” and conducted 
. by “hall-educated officers mechan¬ 

ically reading what is written or repeating it in their own 
words. A question that the officer cannot answer (and 
these are in the majority) may be regarded as ‘provoc¬ 
ative and the person who asked it is punished in one 
way or another. If you express your own view you risk 
a new trial and sentence. 


•‘The constant human degradation and physical co¬ 
ercion must also, probably, be called ‘education.’ The 

i£ 

and recommends that they use their fingers instead of toi- 
let paper. Duty Ofii 9?f Lieilt. Taknshrv orders a politigal 
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prisoner to he handcuffed, and _ an overseer, in the exe- 

cution of his duty, bents him up. 

The letter reminds the Deputies to the Supreme bo 
viet Chat it is within their power “to remtorce illega y 
or to rigorously supervise the observance of our human 
and civil rights. 1 ’ Moreover, “ail this physical and p.> 
choloaical coercion of political prisoners docs no J<»«—in¬ 
deed, cannot—lead to the desired results, it only bccau^ 
they have not reckoned on our strength. II 
can only break the very weakest. Surely this is not 


worth the effort.” 

“Our food is tasteless, monotonous and contains hard¬ 
ly any vitamins,” the letter said. “Although we cannot real¬ 
ly speak of constant hunger”—the maximum daily ra¬ 
tion is 2,413 calorics, mostly starch—“constant vitamin 
hunger is an indisputable fact. It is no accident that in 
the camps so many people suffer from stomach ail¬ 
ments.” Food parcels are forbidden, the men said, and 
even in. the kiosks, where they can buy five rubles’ worth 
of goods a month, “buying green vegetables or other pro- 


SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, London 
13 September 1970 

Tm tired, tired/ 
says Daniel 

from DEV MURARKA: Moscow, 12 September 
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biting satire on the SAVI41 SMICty 

Their ease became a I'wxe cclcbrti 
and many Soviet as well as foreign] 
writers, public figures and others 
including Communists, protested. 

During Daniel’s incarceration 
thrre were periodic reports that he 
’ <is being maltreated at the Potms 
labour camp. When he was movec 
to the ‘hard-regime’ Vladimii 
prison, dissident intellectuals ir 
Moscow reported that it was a! 
punishment for breaches of disc ip 
line, including hunger strikes. 

It was in October 1968 tha 
Daniel’s wife Larissa was sentence* 
to four years’ exile for taking par 
in a demonstration against lh< 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
The demonstration was held in the 
Red Square. She is now in Chuna 
in Siberia. 

For the next six months, accord 
ing to Soviet law, Daniel must livi 
under police surveillance. Accord 
ing to his friends, however, he'wil 
be allowed to visit his wife ii 
Siberia. It is not known if he yil 
be allowed to resume his professiot 
of a translator into Russian. 


SOVIET author Yuli Daniel, 44, 
emerged from Vladimir jail to¬ 
night at the end of his five-year 
sentence for slandering the 
Soviet Slate. ‘ 1 am tired, tired, 
he said. 

He was met by his student son. 
Alexander, who drove him 21HJ 
miles to Kaluga, where an apart¬ 
ment had been made ready for 
him. 

Daniel was sentenced at a secret 
trial in February, 1966, the sentence . 
being calculated from the dale ot \ 
his arrest in September, 1965. 

The trial, which became famous 
as the Danicl-Sinyavsky trial caused 
an international uproar and much 
embarrassment to the Soviet Union. 
Daniel’s co-accus'#' was Andrei b.n- 
yavsky, who was sentenced to seven 
years' hard labour. 

Daniel and Sinyavsky were tried 
and sentenced for publishing works 
abroad under the pseudonyms ot 
Nikolai Arzhak and Abram Tertz. 
These writings were considered glan¬ 
derous by the Soviet authorities. 
They were mostlv in the nature ot 
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gftVIET prison camps today are in many The, best known among them are those The fugitive was evidently still alive, lait 
respects different from what they were broke out in Karaganda jn 1952 in the sentry would net jjot the prisoners W the 
in Stalin’s time. The change which has taken Norilsk in 1953 and Vorkuta in 1953 and medical orderly go anywhere near the two 

place during the last 20 years or so is of !9 ^ 4 * ? n Kingir in 1954, in Taishet in early rows of barbed wire between which he lay 

course just as important as the indubitable in Khabarovsk in summer 1955 and in to him So l 'hey all began to 

Continuity of the dreadful institution. Vorkuta again in summer 1955 and once voill% ancl howl, paying no attention to the 

Unfortunately, too many students of this ! nore in fal1 °f the same year. The most hursts of tommy gun five over their heads, 

diajige tend to overlook one of the most important changes that were eventually to went on on for at 4nafit an hour and 
basic differences—namely, the fact that the transform the camps from what they were a half, until the wounded man was taken to 
inmates are no longer that helpless crowd, Under Stalin to their present form were ae- the guardhouse and a medical orderly called 
resigned to slow death, which they used to tually agreed upon during the bargaining the hi. 

be in the Thirties and the Forties when the authorities undertook with the insurgents: Between these two extremes, there arc 
camp system was at its height. The\ prison-* tiie right to send a letter once a month and individual and collective hunger strikes, m- 
era’ resistance which spread through the con- to receive.a family visit once a year, the dividual petitions and complaints with which 
ccntration camps during the last years of removal of the iron bars from the huts, no a great many prisoners keep flooding the 
Stalin’s rule has survived, though with vary- lucking of the huts for the night, the authorities and, last but not least, relentless 

ing intensity and in forms that keep chang- elimination. of a registration number sewn, efforts to undermine the morale and self- 
ing, until this very day. on the. prisoner’s uniforip, the eight-hour confidence of the camp officers by involving 

When this paramount fact is ignored, at- working day, 'the .revision of the political them in perilous political arguments or just 
tention tends to be focused excessively on prisoners’ sentences, (the liberation of minors, by holding them up to ridicule during the 
such changes as the considerable decrease in invalids and prisoners having served two- obligatory political instruction sessions or 
the number of political prisoners, the im- thirds of their sentences. , no-called cultural events, 

proved diet, the possibility of receiving visits 

by relatives, etc. So it then seems natural to some of the later revolts, like thosei As a rule, these actions yield no immedi- 

jump to the conclusion that the development in Vorkuta in 1054 and 1955, took place in ate results ami those who undertake them 
m the camps is an outstanding example of ™ier to force the authorities to implement are often severely punished. But they convey 
the liberalization of the Soviet regime. «•« measures promised in the initial bargain. » c „ nstant threat of more scriou/t3hk 

llut that is a typical case of that distor- What is more, several improvements m- 0 f checking the lawlessness of the rnmn 
tion against which the dissident Soviet his- .traduced at the time of the prisoners’ up- authorities, 
torian Andrei Amalrik—who himself is now Usings w’ei'e cancelled a few years later, 

nerving a three-year term in a concentration the situation in the camps was no No doubt, the intensity of the resistance 

camp so convincingly warns when, in his bmger so explosive. This happened, for in- is no longer the same as ‘in the onvlv 
essay “Will the Soviet Union Survive Until stance, with the rule that one clay's work On the other hand the nolire and the mwJ 
19847”, he emphasizes that many observers ^th the fulfilittent of the output quota was administration have to^ace some serious; 
take for a reform what is in fact the decline to count; for more than one day of imprison- problems which did not exist then 
and disintegration of the Soviet regime. ment The real concern of the authorities First of nib it is no longer W that in! 

^ , y as thus demonstrated beyond any doubt: his resistance tho nolitical uri^onm- 

On the contrary, when the prisoners’ re*i ^ was not to reform the inhuman institution, latcd from the mass of common law convicts * 
•sj stance is duly taken into account, a great but merely to bring the resistance under ovthixt^cl^nh£ to conc with thoir 1 
deal of the improvements introduced in the control The fact that this objective could hostilit y. Numerous exam pie/ show unrnin-< 
pamps during the last two decades are seen be reached only by adopting far-reaching tuknhly that the resistance has made u tre- j 
to be concessions wrested from the authori- changes was no merit of the Kremlin. mendous impact on all the inmates. Tt is \ 
ties by their victims. At present, the resistance in the camps today by no means exceptional to see com- i 

It was not after Stalin’s death, but as does not seem to be directed by Htrictly or- mon law prisoners help and protect the ■ 
oarly as 1948/1949, exactly at the time when Kanized underground groups as in the early “politicals” persecuted by the camp admin- i 
the resistance Was beginning to make itself Fifties. It lakes a wide variety oT forms, istratfon. Such was, for instance, the experi-? 
felt in the camps, that the material situa- which range from simple solidarity and ence of Yuli Daniel during his imprisonment r 
tion of the prisoners started improving, support given by the mass of the prisoners in Mordvin. 

Among the most important changes brought to those among them who are weak or ill Jt can thus bo said that little by little l 
about at that time were the improvement of or whose physical strength has been under- the camp system had become a school' of i 
food and clothing, the separation of the mined in the punishment cells, “special re-political opposition and resistance. kAnd this! 
political from the common law prisoners, tho gime” camps or jails on the one hand to is true in still another sense. While in the ( 
introduction of wages and the control of dangerously explosive mass demonstrations early Fifties tho struggle was mainly di- f 
mortality. - on the other. rected and organized by men who, like the l 

» same time, however, in an obvious One such demonstration, which took place Ukrainian partisans, had fought the Soviet / 

effort to break the nascent resistance, the on October 4, 19G4, in a Mordvian camp for regime before their imprisonment, today it f 
rules of the regime imposed on political pri- political prisoners, has been described by is with very few exceptions carried out by ] 
soners were made even harsher tjhan before. Anatoly Marchenko in “My Testimony’* (pp. people who learned to fight only after they 
But this did, not help. Little by little, the 298-301). It occurred when an inmate was got into a camp. | 

resistance got organized and the process of shot by a guard while trying to climb the Here again, Yuli Daniel’s experience is ex¬ 
change received a tremendous impetus from wooden palisade surrounding the camp. Jlav- tremely interesting.' Before he was sentenced 
the mass strikes and uprisings that shook mg heard the shots, prisoners from all over this man, who was to become a symbol of 

t?ons entire 194A000300110001 -1 
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resistance, was merely a dissident writer 
so little interested in the political life of Ins 
country that until his arrival in the camp 
he believed that there were no political pri¬ 
soners left. 

Marchenko's lij.V story is even more strik¬ 
ing. Today a typical revolutionary who is 
likely to die for his convictions at the age 
of TJ or ilih Marchenko was a completely 
apolitical foreman ul the building hUoh until 
lie accidentally got. into trouble when a fight 
broke out in a workers’ hostel. 

This fact that the concentration camps 
have become such schools of resistance and 
political opposition explains why the Soviet 
authorities have been increasingly reluctant 
to send genuine oppositionists there. 


While Yuli Daniel was sentenced^ to a 
fit nip for secretly publishing a few literary 
works abroad, his wife Uarissa, after organ¬ 
izing a street demonstration against, the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, was merely ex¬ 
iled to a remote region. More typically, the 
great revolutionary, General Grigoricnko, was 
shut up in a special lunatic psylum where 
the danger of communicating* his ideaB to 
Him flltiM 1 ii unit toft id tfVtffl him* Vfflttftai And 
the same is happening to many others who 
arc considered too dangerous for imprison¬ 
ment in the camps—to such an extent that 
the. confinement of perfectly healthy people 
in special mental institutions has become 
an important instrument of what some con¬ 
sider as a liberalisation of tnOiSoviet peni¬ 
tentiary system, * j 
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Hver since concent ration camps word estab¬ 
lished In KuhnIu soon nflor the October Rev¬ 
olution, one of their main functions lias been 
to “liquidate” the “enemy.” Naturally, this 
has never been their sole function; and only 
.for limited periods of time did it become 
the. predominant one. So the way it has been 
carried out Iuih been changing over the 50 
years of the inslilulion’s existence, constant¬ 
ly adjusting to the changing, circumstances. 

Until around 1930, when the camp popula¬ 
tion was fairly small, the material conditions 
and the work were more or less bearable. 
Actual hunger was rare, the prisoners had 
adequate shelter, and they received the warm 
clothing necessary in the climate of the Far 
North where the camps were located. At the 
same time, they were subjected to all kinds 
of sadistic treatment by the guards, inclusive 
of executions without trial. 

Then the number of camp inmates leaped 
from several tens of thousands to several 
millions. The loss of so many workers, at 
the very time of the total mobilization of 
men and resources, caused enormous damago 
to the national economy. The only way to 
limit the damage was to reintegrate the 
prisoners into the production process by 
transforming the camps into huge economic 
establishments. In this connection, purely 


“ 4 T lead. 10 to Ifi million people perished 
/ in the torture chambers of the NICVJ) 
f hoc ret .police] from torture and execution, 
in ciunhs for exiled kulaks [rich peasants] 
and camps r without the right of correspon¬ 
dence' (which wore in fact the prototypes of 
the Fascial death camps whore, for example, 
thousands of prisoners wore machine-gunned 
because of ‘overcrowding* or ns a result of 
'special orders*)• 

“People perished in I he mines of Norilsk 
mid Vorkuta, from freezing, starvation, and 
exhausting labor, at countless construction 
projects, in timber-cutting, building of canals, 
or simply during transportation in prison 
I rains, in the overcrowded holds of Meath 
ships' in the Sea of Okhotsk, and during tho 
resettlement of entire peoples, the Crimean 
Tart urn, the Volga Gormans, tho Kalmyks, 
and other Caucasus peoples” (Andrei D. 
Sakharov, Progress, Coexistence and Intel¬ 
lectual Freedom, Penguin Books, 19G9, page 
47.) 

, This blunt statement of the prominent So¬ 
viet nuclear physicist and human rights 
pioneer contrasts strikingly with the tortuous 
reasoning of many Western observers who 
have claimed that, because of their tremen¬ 
dous economic role, Stalin's concentration 
ramps fundamentally differed from Hitler's 
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ox tout plhniuato.il while the material condi- 
\ions deteriorated radically* 

Hy 1932-33, the cost of a prisoner s up* 
keep had already fallen to something like 
one-third of the average wage of hired labor. 
Duo. to absolutely inadequate clothing and 
shelter, cold became a persistent feature^ of 
camp life. Working hours increased. Medical 
care was appalling. Food supply per prisoner - 
was drastically minced. 

MtimtVtH'i Hit* Unh\ rations were sharply 
differenHatod according to the degree oi a *jd- 
fijlmcut of the output quota by the buHvub* 
ual convict. So hunger pushed the to;red 
laborers to increase their output, while the 
extra effort mini red could not bo compensat¬ 
ed by the additional food earned. During this 
period, which 1 ’ lasted some 20 years, slow 
death became the common lot of the camp 
inmates. Far from saving their lives, eco¬ 
nomic exploitation became the very tool of 
their extermination. 

What is more, though to a largo, extent 
eliminated sadistic treatment of convicts did 
not disappear altogether, it only became moie 
selective and purposeful. For instance, it was 
applied to punish those who had mijrmgcd 
the camp regulations or systematically failed 
to fulfill the output quota, and especially to 
those who tried to break out of the camp. 
Even executions without trial occurred dur¬ 
ing those two decades. Though infrequent, 
when they were carried out it was on a huge 

scale. , 

The regular extermination Unvugn ex¬ 
ploitation became dependent on a continuous 
flow of massive new arrivals. Whenever the 
flow diminished, the pursuit of the exter¬ 
mination threatened to reduce the numoev 
of prisoners and jeopardize the smooth func¬ 
tioning of all those plants that relied on 
forced labor. Therefore, on M hos e occasions, 
temporary reforms were adopted to stabilize 
the camp population until such time as mas¬ 
sive inflow of fresh manpower would resume. 

Such situations arose in 1939, in 1943, and 
around 1950. In all three cases, the reason 
was that the death toll paid by the country 
for Stalin’s policy—oven the 1943 crisis was* 
due not only to war losses but also to mass 
terror-—resulted in a population crisis in 
which continued mass deportation ol: the 
labor force threatened to disrupt the econ¬ 
omy, and indeed the whole life of the coun¬ 
try, for good. Invariably, the first measures 
adopted to stabilize the camp population 
aimed at keeping the prisoner longer through 
introduction of longer sentences, refusal to 
release the convicts at the end of the sen¬ 
tence, etc. 13ut invariably these measures 
proved inadequate as long as so many pris¬ 
oners were dying after a few years spent in 
the camp. 

Therefore, they were followed by other 
measures which sought to reduce the death 
rate among the convicts through a strict 
control of mortality and an improvement of 
medical care, of nutrition, of clothing and of 
the material conditions of detention in gen¬ 
eral, as well as of working conditions. 

However, 'the 1939 and 1943 crises were 
{ ,r short, duration. The first was overcome 

Bukhov mu, with a total population of 22-23 


million, provided the crimps with a new ana 
riclv.source of supply of labor force. Toe sec¬ 
ond was over by summon 1914 when the 
camps began to benefit from the advance of , 
the Soviet army: the liberation of the Soviet 
territory previously held by the Germans and 
the penetration into Eastern and Central Eu¬ 
rope was accompanied by mass deportations 
of the population, closely followed by those 
affecting the liberated prisoners of war and 
the returning soldiers of the victorious army. 
The m the treatment of the 

camp inmates did not last longer than the 
crisis itself. 

It was not the same thing with the third 
crisis which afflicted the camps around 1950. 
The population crisis, which had been steadily 
'growing worse since the 1930's, reached 
catastrophic proportions. This time, us cx- 
fects on. the deportation policy could not bo 
offset by annexations of foreign territory 
with untapped sources of supply ot forced 
labor. Such population categories os were 
still subjected to mass arrests at that time— 
like the Jews deported in 1950 - 51 —were not 
ample enough to replenish the declining labor 

force of the camps. ' 

So the reforms adopted at this stage in 
order to stabilize the camp population not 
only could not be abandoned after a shprt 
lapse of time but also had to be followed by 
other, more far-reaching reforms, such as 
the separation of the political and the com¬ 
mon-law prisoners, a massive capital invest¬ 
ment in the plants attached to the concen¬ 
tration camps, efforts to raise labor produc¬ 
tivity, etc. 

In fact, these reforms initiated the whole 
process of change which, though at fus 
aimed ill stabilizing the catnp population, 
eventually resulted in a drastic decrease m 
the number of prisoners—from several mil¬ 
lion it was reduced to what moot lively is no 
more than several hundreds of thousands— 
and in the camps losing the tremendous eco¬ 
nomic importance which they bad assumed 
from around 1930 until the early 1‘J»0 s. 

OX course, this Uionmghgoi ug l vaimforina¬ 
tion of the camp system, was not 
nhout by tlie population crisis alone. /-» 
equally important part was played by otnei 
concurrent factors, particularly by tie 
of authority resulting from Stalin s death, 
by the prisoners' resistance culminating^ in 
the strikes and uprisings of 19o~-i>ii ant. 
persisting ever since, and by the obvious 
impossibility of rationalizing the production 
based on forced labor. 

Deportation of entire population groups no 
longer takes place in the USSR. It is true 
that most political prisoners are still ar¬ 
rested and sentenced not for a specific deed 
but rather in the framework of the carefully 
timed and concerted terror campaigns that 
from time to time strike specific categories 
of the population, such as, in recent years, 
the Ukrainians,* the religious believers, and 
lately the Jews. But these terror campaigns 
have become selective. Rather than hitting a 
substantial proportion of the category^ smglcci 

the* secret police as being particularly rep- 
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The transformation of the camp Bystem 
has not put an end to extermination, which 
in fact is one of the vital functions of ..the 
concentration camps wherever they exist. But 
the way in which it is pursued has changed 
in accordance with the change undergone by 
nil the other functions and by the camps 
themselves. 

The means of crippling and exterminating 
the convicts which were introduced around 
1939 fltill oxiflti People in the camps still 
suffer from the cold because of Inadequate 
shelter and clothing, they are still under¬ 
nourished, their working conditions are still 
extremely hard and the medical care ap¬ 
palling. 

The normal daily food ration is, theoret¬ 
ically, 2,413 calorics on strict regime (which 
is applied to most political prisoners), and 
what the prisoner actually gets amounts to 
some 2,000 calories; in 1937, the daily food 
ration of a convict doing about the work of 
an average/ free worker was theoretically 
about 2,500 calories and actually some 15 per¬ 
cent less in the Ukhta-Pcchora camps, be¬ 
yond the Arctic circle. Nevertheless, the ex¬ 
tent to which the health of the camp in¬ 
mates is being undermined by undernourish¬ 
ment and malnutrition has undoubtedly de¬ 
creased due to three other factors: 

(1) Though still extremely heavy, the 
workload imposed on them is much less than 
It used to be during the 1930*3 and 1940 r s; 

, Some additional food can be purchased 
m the camp’s canteen because the payment 
ol wages to prisoners, eliminated in the 
1930’s, was restored in the early 1950’s, and 
though only small amounts of money are 
involved, .the additional food makes a con¬ 
siderable difference in this precarious situa¬ 
tion; 

(3) Because of the drastic decrease in the 
* camp population, the food smuggled’ into 
the camps by the free workers who penetrate 
into the compound (supervisors and foremen 
who work with the convicts in the plant, 
truck drivers who bring loads, etc.) now 
reacnes the average prisoner, while in the 
ola days it was all grabbed by the prisoners’. 

‘ aristocracy”—the criminal gangs, the col-, 
laborators of the administration, etc. (See 
Anatoly Marchenko, My Testimony, Pall Mall 
1 res«, London, 1969, pp. 235-242). _ 
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Therefore, what used to be the means of 
exterminating the camp inmates has rather 
become the means of undermining their 
strength and health, and of crippling them. 

Selective Crippling 

These instruments, too, are now often used 
in a selective way. For instance, a prisoner 
singled out to be marked for life by his 
stay in a concentration camp is given the 
kind of work which will ruin his health for 
good. Such was the case, among many others, 
of the writer Yuli Daniel, With iiis arm 
crippled by a wound he had .suffered during 
his service in the Soviet army during World 
War II, he was assigned to the heaviest kind 
Of work in the camp, the lifting of logs and 
shifting of coal. When he got pains in the 
shoulder and in the spot where the bone 
had been shattered, his work mates shifted 
him to the easiest job that there was within 
the loaders’ gang. But the administration 
found out and immediately ordered that he 
do the actual unloading (Marchenko, pp. 
370-7). 

In addition to this crippling of prisoners, 
both general and selective, there is actual 
extermination. All those purely sadistic meth¬ 
ods which survived during the 1930's and 
1940’s as means of punishment have been 
maintained. What is more, the available 
evidence shows th£ir field of Application has 
considerably expanded in the post-Stalin 
camp system. The principal vehicles of this 
expansion have been the provisions accord¬ 
ing to which prisoners are to be punished 
by being transferred to special regime camps 
and jails. The conditions prevailing in these 
two institutions have been described in pre¬ 
vious installments of this serial (A.FL-CIO 
Free Trade Union News, February and April 
1970). 

To sum up. The crippling of prisoners in 
the concentration camps is as systematic as 
ever. As to the extermination properly so 
called, from blind as it was in the 1920’s and 
systematic as it was during the following 
two decades, it has become selective. This, 
unfortunately, is a far cry from the liber¬ 
alization about which we hear s» much from 
so many Western newspapermen and experts. 
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Role of Forced Labor in Soviet Economy 


By PAUL BARTON 


Paul Barton I* European representative of the 
AFL-CIO. 


TT was not the Soviet regime that invented 
“*■ the exploitation of prisoners for economic 
purposes. The practice was widespread in 
Russia—uhd indeed in many other countries 
—long before the 1917 revolution. Many of 
the spectacular achievements for which Peter 
the Great is praised by the historians were 
due to ruthless exploitation of convicts. 

Nevertheless, tike historic importance of the 
Soviet contribution in this field cannot be 
denied. First of all, t here is no ot her example 
of forced labo r assuming an importantrole 
in a relatively deve lope d economy ove r a 
period of 50 years. Nor is there any^olher 
'"example in modenTTiistory of forced labor 
becoming one of tbc main pillars of the whole 
national economy as it did at one time in 
the USSR. Finally, the remarkable continuity 
in exploiting the convicts has been comple¬ 
mented by the Soviet government’s unique 
flexibility in adapting the forms and the 
extent of this exploitation to tine changing 
situation of the economy and of the country. 

Without going into the minor changes 
which Soviet forced labor has steadily been 
undergoing during the 50 years of its ex¬ 
istence, one can divide its history into three 
distinct periods of unequal duration. 

In Early Period 

The first period started with the reform 
of the penal system that followed the 1917 
revolution. The reform was based on the 
principle that economically useful work is 
the best way of Correcting and re-educating 
delinquents. Though in this respect the 
principle did not produce the e>; octed re¬ 
sults, it has been upheld until this day, hav¬ 
ing gradually become a mere propaganda de¬ 
vice to justify the economic exploitation of 
prisoners. 

Naturally, during the first period, which 
lasted some 10 years, the continuation of 
forced labor to Soviet economy was in no 
way comparable with what it was to become 
eventually, especially during the 1930’s and 
1940's. For one, the degree of exploitation 
was not the same since prison labor was 
mainly imposed upon common-law convicts 
who throughout Soviet history were much 
better treated than the “politicals.” And 
then, the overall number of prison inmates 
W 4 S_limited--rthe_ millions, jot jdaraea swbioiur 


second period were not yet available. 


Still, the contribution of forced labor to the 
national economy in the 1920’s shouM not 
be dismissed as negligible, especially when 
we know that on the eve of World War I, 
when prisoners' work did play an important 
economic role, less than 30,000 people were 
serving a forced labor sentence in Russia; 
the number of convicts put to work during 
the first decade of the Soviet regime was 
much higher. 

It was not the prisons for common-law 
convicts but the concentration camps for 
political prisoners that became by far the 
most important vehicle of the spread of 
forced labor during the second period, in¬ 
augurated around 1930, at the time of Stalin’s 
- industrialization drive. 

The transition from the first to the second 
.period was marked by a drastic increase not 
only in the degree of exploitation of pri¬ 
soners but. also in their number which 
jumped, within a few years, from several 
tens of thousands to several millions. Simul¬ 
taneously, the forced labor camps spread 
over the whole Soviet territory, especially 
over its remote and underpopulated areas. 
Most of them consisted in fact of a whole 
cluster of camps which often covered a vast 
territory. 

In principle, each cluster of camps was en¬ 
trusted with a particular economic activity: 
gold mines in Kolyma, coal mines in Vorkuta 
and Karaganda, coal mines, sawmills and oil 
fields in Ukhtizhm, construction of the 
Baikal-Amur railroad in the camps known 
as Bamlag, etc. However, these were merely 
the prevailing activities of each unit. For 
instance, in the coal-mining Vorkuta Camp, 
actual mining does not seem to have ever oc¬ 
cupied more than 25 to 30 percent of the 
inmates, a considerable number being set 
aside for building sites, while others were 
used for internal sendee in the camps and 
still others were unfit for any work. 

Attempts have been made by economists 
in the West to determine the distribution of 
forced labor among industries and the share 
of forced labor in the Soviet economy, main¬ 
ly on the basis of the Soviet economic plan 
for 1941 (captured by the German army in 
the Soviet Union and then by the American 
army in Germany) which contains a number 
of data on the economic activities of the 
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this analysis can have no more Than a rough¬ 
ly indicative value; with this qualification, 
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Sizable Share 

For example, of all the centrally financed 
capital investments, as earmarked for the 
entire Soviet economy (inclusive of trans¬ 
port, defense and navy), some 14 percent 
were planned for the Ministry of Interior. 

The share of the construction to be earned 
out by the Ministry of Interior on its own 
account in the overall construction was to 
amount to some 17 percent; moreover, this 
ministry was a biff aontmtor Of OWlttM; 
tion work for other ministries. The share of 
the ministry in the production of timber was 
to be 12 percent in the whole USSR, 26 
percent m the Arkhangelsk district and over 
50 percent in the Komi Republic (see Naum 
Jasny, “Labor and Output in Soviet Concen¬ 
tration Camps,” Journal of Political Economy, 

October 1951). 

The ministry’s part in the Soviet chromite- 
ore mining was set at over 40 percent. 
Practically the entire gold-mining was en¬ 
trusted to the camps. The industrial output 
planned for the Ministry cf Labor was al¬ 
most equal to that of the big economic 
ministries: it was to amount to 1,969 million 
rubles, while for example the output of the 
Ministry of Non-Ferrous Metals was to be 
2,129 million. Out of the total cargo of 90.7 
thousand tons to be carried by the arctic 
-maritime route, 22.5 thousand (almost 25 
percent) were set aside for the camps of 
Kolyma alone. 

However, the main economic function of 
forced labor camps consists In their out¬ 
standing role in the colonization of remote 
and more or less unexploitcd regions. Already 
in 1936 the control of all the programs of 
migration and colonization was transferred 
from the Ministry of Agriculture to the 
Ministry of Interior. The achievements of 
forced labor in this field are spectacular. The 
best known example is the development 
through forced labor of the vast territory in 
the extreme northeast of the USSR known 
under the name of Kolyma Camps. 

Another example is the city of Norilsk in 
in the northeast of the Siberian plain, en¬ 
tirely built by forced labor. Founded during 
the Second Five-Year Plan to exploit the lo¬ 
cal deposits of hickel (the richest of the 
entire country), Norilsk had 30,UUU in¬ 
habitants at the end of World War II and 
some 300,000 to 400,000 in 1053. Still another 
example can be found, in the Komi Republic, 
in the far north of European Russia, with 
the main administration center in Vorkuta. 
Colonization through forced labor started in 
the 1930’s. Oil fields developed in this region 
became a vital source of petroleum during 
World War II. The coal production in this 
region, which started in 1040, amounted to 
14,153 million ton3 in 1055. 

The second period, during which the part 
of forced labor in national economy had 
reached its peak, came to an end after ap¬ 
proximately two decades, when the sources 
of the continuous massive supply of convicts 
dried out towards 1950. The ensuing shortage 
of manpower began to put the economic 
enterprises of the camp system into an in- 
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Some serious attempts were made at that 
stage to save scarce labor through increased 
capital investment. Theoretically, this should 
hpve helped to solve the problem. But the 
equation did not work. Increased capital in¬ 
vestment also meant increased production 
cost. Instead of the destruction of forced 
laborers, who until then |ould be replaced 
at little cost, through more arrests and de¬ 
portations, there was noyr the wear and 
tear of expensive machines with its un¬ 
avoidable incidence on the unit costs. And 
the eternal truth that only the most rudi¬ 
mentary tools can be entrusted to slaves 
made itself felt once again. The wear and 
tear of the labor-saving equipment turned 
out to be enormous. 

Therefore the next step was to try to 
rationalize the utilization of the prisoners 
and to stimulate their productivity. The main 
result was a growing pressure to reduce 
the number of prisoners still further: on the 
one hand, it was important ^ to get rid of 
those who were exhausted, ill or crippled; 
on the other hand, the possibility of getting 
one’s sentence reduced was the only real 
incentive for increased output. So the meas¬ 
ures dictated by the shortage of labor led 
to other measures which kept aggravating 
the shortage itself. Yet the expected benefits 
failed to materialize. The reasons were quite 
simple: 

(a) Whatever its modalities, forced labor is 
slavery; the prisoners work accordingly. 

(b) The camp enterprises could not pos¬ 
sibly get the kind of manpower they needed. 
Their workers could not be recruited ac¬ 
cording to the skills and work experience 
required but according to the police state's 
need. 

(c) Because of their location, the kind of 
materials they were usiqg, etc., a great 
inany enterprises built byf the camps could 
be profitable only on condition that a very 
high price in human life continued to be 
paid. 

: Therefore, the efforts made around 1951- 
j954 to stimulate the prisoners* output 
Were pursued no further in the following 
years. Some important measures adopted to 
this effect were actualy dropped in the late 
1950’s. That is, for instance, what happened 
to the transfer of the camp enterprises from 
police jurisdiction to the jurisdiction of eco¬ 
nomic ministries. At present the police is 
once more the prisoners’ only master and 
the crisis of the tremendous economic em¬ 
pire built up by the concentration camp in¬ 
mates in the most inhospitable regions of the 
country goes on. 

However, this was not to be the camp 
administration's last word. Simultaneously 
with the decrease in the number of prisoners 
and with the failure of the attempts to 
rationalize forced labor, the maner in which 
the convicts were exploited began to change. 
As. reported in a previous instalment of this 
aerial (Free Trade Union News, May 1970). 
the following new features could be observed 
in recent years: 
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(a) In such huge camp agglomerations as \ These new trends are not only due to the 

were threatened by riots and revolts, the crisis of the camp system built by Stalin, 

“politicals” were replaced by common-law they also represent an important adjustment 

convicts to ensure the continuity of work. of forced labor to the present needs and dif- 

(b) The tendency to concentrate ~ the ficulties of Soviet economy. ^One of the most 

prisoners in thinly populated areas, which unmanageable problems^ Is indeed the acute 

were thus becoming a kind of prisoners* re- shortage of manpower in certain areas and 

serves, has to some extent been replaced by in certain industrial sectors, accompanied by 

the opposite tendency to spread the camps unemployment in others. It is therefore vital- 

more evenly over the Soviet territory. This ly important to have a mass of easily trans¬ 
act only reduces the danger of major re- ferable labor. 

volts but also makes it possible to use In this way> despite the crisis, forced la- 

forced labor in a greater variety of eco- bor continues to play an important part in 

nomic pursuits. Soviet economy. And it is a much more im- 

(c) There has been a growing emphasis on portant part than prior to the 1917 revolu- 

the easy transferability of forced labor. Ac- tion: nearly 30,000 convicts slaved under 

cordingly, the work of camp inmates seems the last Tsar; they are now several hundreds 

to have been increasingly supplemented by of thousands. 

other forms of forced labor, such as de¬ 
portation and banishment, “corrective labor 
without deprivation of liberty," forced labor 
imposed upon convicts released on parole, 
etc. 
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April 1971 

OTHER THOUGHTS ON THE POW QUESTION 

* ' ' ~ ' 


The government of North Vietnam attempts to project the 
image of David confronting Goliath, but without David's 
aggressiveness in going out to meet the Philistine champion 
halfway to give battle. Obviously the image-projection is a 
gambit designed to present the North Vietnamese as a brave, simple 
and, above all, totally blameless people engaged in the defense 
of their homeland against a technological monster. This image 
is crucial to the all-important political side of the war they 
are waging. 

Those who are predisposed to take the North Vietnamese at 
their word have little difficulty in maintaining their belief 
in the justice of North Vietnam's cause because Hanoi has never 
officially deviated from this fiction of nonintervention which 
is vital to the myth surrounding their refusal to admit that the 
Geneva Conventions (which they must admit to having signed) do 
apply to their American prisoners. According to Hanoi's plot, 

U.S. air strikes against the north are simply an unprovoked 
act of banditry and the U.S. airmen (and other military and 
civilian personnel) who fall into their hands are criminals. 

Since they are criminals, by North Vietnamese fiat, they do 
not fall under the protective provisions of the Geneva 
Conventions. Hanoi applies a similar standard to Allied 
personnel who fall into the hands of other Communist forces 
fighting in Southeast Asia using the flimsy pretext that the 
Viet Cong is an entity unto itself in South Vietnam, as are the 
Pathet Lao in Laos and the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia. Hence, 
according to Hanoi, any prisoners taken by these "indigenous 
patriots" are the problems of their local commands. This mosaic 
of deceit in three countries in Southeast Asia where Hanoi has 
deployed thousands of her own troops makes Allied efforts to 
help or retrieve Allied prisoners doubly difficult, for there is 
no one, no place, to which an appeal can be made. 

Had Hanoi's troops remained at home, then Hanoi's claim 
to have no knowledge of the whereabouts of Allied prisoners, 
including many newsmen, captured in Laos and Cambodia as well as 
South Vietnam might be more plausible. But Hanoi’s troops are 
present in three areas of Indochina in overwhelming force. 

Their numbers, as the U.S. has been able to piece them out from 
a variety of sources, were presented in President Nixon's State 
of the World report on 25 February 1971. 
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"Since 1965 at least 630,000 North Vietnamese troops 
have streamed down the (Ho Chi Minh) Trail. They have 
brought with them more than 400,000 weapons, over 100 
million pounds of ammunition, and at least 200 million 
pounds of food." These figures exclude the number of 
"patriotic individuals" and weapons landed on coastal 
beaches and through the Port of Sihanoukville. In his 
report the President went on to say, "Hanoi had made the 
war an Indochina conflict. In South Vietnam there are 
some 100,000 North Vietnamese troops. In Laos there are 
about 90,000. In Cambodia there are over 50,000 North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong." 

It should be noted that the recent South Vietnamese move against 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail in southern Laos met no resistance from 
Pathet Lao elements, but from massive formations of North 
Vietnamese. 

A revelation regarding the overwhelming presence of the 
North Vietnamese Army in Indochina came from an impeccable 
North Vietnamese source in March 1969, Defense Minister 
General Giap. The West learned about Giap’s now famous revela¬ 
tion regarding NVA casualties in the South when a Milan periodical, 
1'Europeo , featured an interview which Giap had granted to an 
Italian newspaperwoman named Oriana Fallaci on 27 March 1969. 

The following excerpt (from a special feature translation, 
Washington Post , 6 April 1969) begins with her statement to him: 

"General, the Americans say you've lost half a million men. 

That's quite exact. 

He let this drop as casually as if it were quite unim¬ 
portant, as hurriedly as if, perhaps, the real figures 
were even larger.” 

Naturally, the official transcript of the interview published 
by the North Vietnamese on 7 April 1969 omitted Giap's reply. 

The President has accused Hanoi of massive intervention 
throughout Indochina; Giap's admission of massive losses lends 
confirmation. Hanoi coordinates and controls all theater activ¬ 
ities, and in so doing presumably concentrates most, if not all, 
prisoners taken beyond its borders safely within North Vietnam 
where they remain as unlisted, dehumanized bargaining counters, 
denied all international rights and suffering the cruel and unusual 
punishment of seemingly endless captivity. So long as Hanoi can 
officially sustain the fiction of nonintervention in the south 
and west, it can officially maintain that Hanoi holds captive only 
U.S. airmen accused of attacking the north. 
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There is little awareness of the fact that there are approx¬ 
imately 9,000 North Vietnamese POW's held by the South Vietnamese, 
concentrated primarily on the South Vietnamese island of Phu 
Quoc, off the Cambodian coast. These prisoners live in wood and 
tin barracks, neatly aligned in a Spartan military manner. Raw 
and bleak as these compounds seem, they are open to regular 
inspection by teams from the International Red Cross with access 
to all of the prisoners, even for private sessions if the team 
wishes. These POW's are not cut off from all contact with the 
world and their homeland. Their peculiar doom is their own 
government's disinterest in their fate. 
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EXTRACTED FROM 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 70'S 

- A REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 

BY PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON, 25 FEBRUARY 1971 
PRI SOWERS OF WAR 

T -« — J “ -«!»■---— ■. *. 


We have the deepest concern for the plight of our prisoners 
of war in Indochina. Some 1600 Americans, including pilots and 
soldiers and some 40 civilians, are missing or held ip North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Some have been held 
as long as six years, longer than any other prisoners of war in 
our history. 

The enemy violates specific requirements of the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention, by which they are bound. They 
violate coranon standards of decency as well. 

They have not permitted impartial inspection of prison camps 
despite constant attempts to arrange such visits. They have 
refused to repatriate seriously sick and wounded prisoners. 

They have failed to identify all prisoners and to allow many 
of them to correspond with their families. 

We and the South Vietnamese have made intensive efforts in 
the past year to secure better treatment and the release of 
allied prisoners -- through global diplomacy, through proposals 
in Paris, and through the courageous raid at Son Tay. Congressional 
expressions have been valuable in underlining American public 
concern. The world increasingly condemned the other side's 
- practices, and the UN General Assembly passed a resolution this 
fall which underscored the international obligation to treat 
prisoners humanely. 

I repeat my October 7 proposal for the immediate dnd 
unconditional release of all prisoners of war held by both sides. 

All prisoners, journalists, and other civilian captives should 
be released now to return to the place of their choice. Such 
action would not only meet humanitarian concerns; it might also 
lead to progress on other aspects of a peace settlement. 

As first steps, the Republic of Vietnam, with our support, 
has offered to repatriate all sick and wounded prisoners of 
war. It has unilaterally returned groups of such prisoners, 
despite North Vietnam's refusal to make orderly arrangements 
for their repatriation. And it has proposed the release of 
all North Vietnamese prisoners of war in return for all U.S. 
and allied prisoners in Indochina and any South Vietnamese 
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prisoners held outside South Vietnam. We profoundly regret 
the other side's refusal to respond to these initiatives. 

The treatment of prisoners of war anywhere is not a 
political or military issue, but a matter of simple humanity. 

As I said on October 7: 

"war and imprisonment should be over 
for all these prisoners. They and their 
families have already suffered too much." 

This Government will continue to take all possible measures 
to secure the end of imprisonment as well as the end of the war. 

i 

No discussion of Vietnam would be complete without paying 
tribute to the brave Mericans who have served there. Many have 
sacrificed years of their lives. Others have sacrificed life 
itself. 

These Mericans have fought in a war which differed frcm 
our previous experience. We have not sought a traditional 
military victory. The complex nature of this conflict posed 
unprecedented difficulties for those involved. 

It is to their lasting credit that Mericans in Vietnam 
have overcome these difficulties and conducted themselves in 
our best tradition. 
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Release and Repatriation of Vietnam Prisoners 

by Charles W. Havens III 
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A number of questions involving 
International law have arisen as a 
result of the Vietnam conflict. In 
spite of growing public; interest in 
the release and repatriation of 
prisoners of war, there has been 
little, if any, legal analysis of the 
obligations of the combatants to 
release and repatriate the other 
side’s soldiers captured during the 
conflic^and held as prisoners. 

CPYRGHT 
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tion Relative to the Treatment of 
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ards for classifying captives as prison¬ 
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that prisoners of war are persons who 
are members of the armed forces of a 
party to the conflict. A|U captured 
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lots and aircrewmen detained by North 
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the armed forces of a party to the 
conflict and are prisoners of war 
clearly within the provisions of this ar¬ 
ticle. 
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oner of war status on North Viet¬ 
namese and Viet Cong forces even be¬ 
yond that required by the convention. 
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been captured probably did not Although these latter prisoners are re- ; 
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icli will receive this crushing accordance with the requirements of 
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there are members of the Free wilh attendant separation from j 

Military Assistance Forces and famil y and banishment from society 
ted Forces of the Republic of are n ° l productive humanitarian goals, 
i who are in a missing status Rather, their imprisonment serves only 
r be in the hands of the enemy. delay an ultimate settlement and 

awever, the basic information their assimilation into society, 
readily available. All parties to the conflict have an 

e other side of the fence, there easily identifiable interest in the 

more than 33,000 Viet Cong prompt release and repatriation of the 

rth Vietnamese soldiers held prisoners of war. All persons interested 
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Korean War of 1950-1953. Vietnam 
today is not even the French-Indo* 
china war which supposedly was re¬ 
solved by the 1954 Geneva agreement. 
Still, each of these historical conflicts 
has something of value for our exami¬ 
nation. 

The Arab-Israeli War shows us a 
relatively good lesson of prompt whole¬ 
sale repatriation of prisoners of war 
soon after the formal cessation of con¬ 
tinuous hostilities. The fact that Isreal 
promptly repatriated far greater num¬ 
bers of Arab prisoners than the Arab’s 
side is a^jood expression of the proper 
humanitarian intent which should mo¬ 
tivate any repatriation. Repatriation is 
not a “trade”, or “barter”, or “ex¬ 
change” in the language of the trades¬ 
men. It is a plain and simple require¬ 
ment that all parties to a conflict per¬ 
mit all their prisoners of war to return 
home. 

The 1954 Agreement at the conclu¬ 
sion of the French-Indochina War 
shows us that even a sound agreement 
requires good faith performance before 
the results are satisfactory. Article 21 
provided: 

(a) All prisoners of war and civilian 
internees of Vietnam, French, and oth- * 
er nationalities captured since the be¬ 
ginning of hostilities iii Vietham dur¬ 
ing military operations or in any other 
circumstances of war and in any part 
of the territory of Vietnam shall be 
liberated within a period of thirty (30) 
days after the date when the cease-fire 
becomes effective in each theater. 

(b) The term “civilian internees” is 
understood to mean all persons who, 
having in any way contributed to the 
political and armed struggle between 
the two parties, have been arrested for 
that reason and have been kept in de¬ 
tention by either party during the 
period of hostilities. 

(c) All prisoners of war and civilian 
internees held by either party shall be 
surrendered to the appropriate author¬ 
ities of the other party, who shall give 
them all possible assistance in proceed¬ 
ing to their country of origin, place of 
habitual residence, or the zone of their 
choice. 

Since this agreement called for the 
surrendering of prisoners in the first 


instance to “the other party”, presum¬ 
ably it made no provision for instances 
wherein a prisoner did not want to 
return to the control of his own forces. 
In practice, significant numbers of 
prisoners of war were released by both 
sides within the prescribed thirty-day 
period or shortly after. Nevertheless, 
there were charges and countercharges 
that thousands of prisoners of war had 
not been released. The International 
Control Commission was ineffective in 
obtaining additional releases from 
North Vietnam. Thus, the agreement 
for release was sound, but its execution 
left something to be desired because of 
the significant number of prisoners 
who did not return and for whom 
there was no satisfactory accounting. 

The 1962 Protocol to the Declara¬ 
tion on the Neutrality of Laos dealt 
with the release of captured personnel 
in a'clear, uncomplicated manner. It 
simply provided in Article 7 that: 

All foreign military persons and ci¬ 
vilians captured or interned during the 
course of hostilities in Laos shall he 
released' within thirty days after the 
entry into force of this Protocol and 
handed over by the Royal Government 
of Laos to the representatives of the 
Governments of the countries of which 
they are nationals in order that they 
may proceed to the destination of their 
choice. 

Again, execution was less than com¬ 
pletely satisfactory. 

In Korea, the release and repatria¬ 
tion of prisoners of war was the single 
most controversial aspect of the nego¬ 
tiations and certainly the agenda item 
which required the longest time to re¬ 
solve. Some might say that it was 
never resolved in view of the large 
number of Americans who were not 
satisfactorily accounted for and who 
were much later classified as “died 
while captured” or “died while miss¬ 
ing”. In July, 1951, the Korean armi¬ 
stice negotiations began, and although 
the fighting continued, there was no 
major ground offensive. By the end of 
May, 1952, substantial agreement had 
been reached on all but one major 
point of negotiation—repatriation of 


prisoners of war. In this regard, ilie 
difficulty lay in resolving the question 
of “voluntary” repatriation. In short, 
would there be forced repatriation of 
unwilling prisoners? After many 
months of stalemate, the issue was 
finally resolved. There was no forced 
repatriation of prisoners. But in the 
meantime, all prisoners on both sides 
suffered the pains of captivity for 
many more months, and, indeed, many 
died during this period of internment. 

North Vietnam adhered to the Ge¬ 
neva Convention on June 28, 1957. 
The United States ratified it on August 
2, 1955, and it came into force six 
months later. The government of Viet¬ 
nam acceded in 1953. The Interna¬ 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
(I.C.R.C.) in 1965 declared that the 
Geneva Conventions are fully in force 
in the Vietnam conflict and that all 
parties are bound to adhere to their 
terms. North Vietnam has stated that it 
does not consider the convention appli¬ 
cable to Americans because the pilots 
and aircrew held by it are criminals, 
or “air pirates”, subject to the laws of 
North Vietnam and not prisoners of 
war. The relevant article of the conven¬ 
tion dealing with classification of cap¬ 
tives is Article 4. As previously men¬ 
tioned, American servicemen held by 
North Vietnam clearly qualify as pris¬ 
oners of war under this article and 
are entitled to treatment in accordance 
with the precepts of the convention. 
North Vietnam’s contention that the 
convention is not applicable because 
there has been no declaration of war 
is not recognized by the I.C.R.C. or, 
to my knowledge, by any other non- 
Communist bloc nation. As a legal ar¬ 
gument, it is simply not taken seri¬ 
ously. Article 2 of the convention 
states that it is applicable “to all cases 
of declared war or of any other armed 
conflict which may arise between two 
or more of the parties to the Conven¬ 
tion, even if the state of war is not rec¬ 
ognized by one of them”. As the 
I.C.R.C. has declared, the Vietnam war 
is clearly an armed conflict of an inter¬ 
national character in which the full 
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convention is applicable. The existence 
of this international conflict has been 
recognized by the United States and 
the XXIst Conference of the Interna¬ 
tional Red Cross. Although it claims 
that the convention does not apply to 
its captives, North Vietnam has main¬ 
tained consistently, even in the force of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
that it treats the daptured servicemen 
humanely. 

Due Process Guarantees 
Not Observed 

Any contention by North Vietnam 
that its reservation to Article 85 of the 
convention permits it to deny prisoner 
of war status to captured American 
servicemen is also without merit. Arti¬ 
cle 85 provides that “prisoners of war 
prosecuted under the laws of the De¬ 
taining Power for acts committed prior 
to capture shall retain, even if con¬ 
victed, the benefits of the present Con¬ 
vention”. Initially, the clause presup¬ 
poses prisoner of war status, which 
North Vietnam has denied. Secondly, 
there have been no convictions that, 
in any event, require certain due proc¬ 
ess guarantees which North Vietnam 
there are no known grounds for any 
such convictions. The bombing policy 
for North Vietnam observed to an un¬ 
precedented degree the laws of war. 
The targets were military supporting 
facilities, and the operating instructions 
were strictly drawn to minimize collat¬ 
eral damage and injury to the civilian 
populace. In fact, in pursuing such a 
restricted air war, the pilots were in¬ 
curring greater risks to their own 
safety. In short, there has been no veri¬ 
fication of North Vietnam’s charges 
that the Americans are war criminals. 

Th"; Viet Cong does n6t claim that 
the soldiers captured by its forces are 
other than prisoners of war, but it 
maintains that it is not a party to the 
convention. The I.C.R.C. Considers the 
Viet Cong bound by the adherence of 
both North and South Vietnam. 

The United States, the Republic of 
Vietnam, the Republic of Korea, Aus¬ 
tralia, TAppjapWHlpfTiars Rid ease 


Zealand have acknowledged the appli¬ 
cability of the convention and assured 
the I.C.R.C. of their intention to honor 
it. 3 

In South Vietnam, prisoners of war, 
whether Viet Cong or North Viet¬ 
namese, are turned over to the Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam for intern¬ 
ment in ftix prisoner! of war e&mps* 
This procedure is sanctioned by Article 
12 of the convention because South 
Vietnam is a party to the convention 
and is willing and able to apply the 
convention. South Vietnam also per¬ 
mits the I.C.R.C. to inspect regularly 
the camps where these prisoners are 
held. 

United States Bears 
Special Concern 

As mentioned previously, both 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong hold 
prisoners. Therefore, the critical par¬ 
ties concerned with the actual release 
or repatriation of prisoners are South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, and the Viet 
Cong. 4 Of course, in terms of humani¬ 
tarian interest as well as governmental 
and public preoccupation, the United 
States bears a special concern. 

If we look to the convention as the 
principal authority, Article 118 states 
simply that “Prisoners of war shall be 
released and repatriated without delay 
after the cessation of active hostilities.” 
It provides that this should be done 
with or in the absence of any agree¬ 
ment. Article 118 also deals with the 
costs of repatriation. 

Article 119 and Articles 4648, 
which it references, deal primarily 
with the obligations of a party to see 
that repatriation is effected in a man¬ 
ner that is in the best interests of the 
prisoners of war, e.g., the captor must 
provide sufficient food and water to 
maintain their health, provide proper 
care of sick and wounded and return 
designated personal items. The last 
three paragraphs of Article 119, how¬ 
ever, provide for the retention of pris¬ 
oners of war against whom criminal 
proceedings for indictable offenses are 
- pending, .or_ whose punishment for 


The preceding urlirles dealt with re- 
pal rial ion at the close of hostilities. 
Articles 109 through 117 cover direct 
repatriation and accommodation in 
neutral countries even when the hostili¬ 
ties may very well be continuing at an 
active ppce between the belligerents. 
These articles could apply to the Viet¬ 
nam conflict now, and to what many 
believe will be the prevailing situation 
for the forsecable future. 

Article 109 requires a party to' re¬ 
turn to |heir own country all willing 
“seriously wounded and seriously sick 
prisoners of war after having cared for 
them until they are fit to travel”. The 
succeeding article provides further def¬ 
inition* of these categories of sick and 
wounded who are entitled to direct re¬ 
patriation: “(1) Incurably, wounded 
and sick, whose mental or physical fit¬ 
ness seems to have been gravely dimin¬ 
ished. (2) Wounded and sick who, ac¬ 
cording to medical opinion, are not 
likely to recover within one year, 
whose condition requires treatment and 
whose mental or physical fitness seems 
to have been gravely diminished. (3) 
Wounded and sick who have recovered, 
but whose mental or physical fitness 
seems to have been gravely and perma¬ 
nently diminished.” 

Article 110 also provides that the 
following may be accommodated in a 
neutral country: “(1) Wounded and 
sick whose recovery may be expected 
within one year of the date of the 
wound or the beginning of the illness, 
if treatment in a neutral country might 
increase the prospects of a more cer¬ 
tain and speedy recovery. (2) Prison¬ 
ers of war whose mental or physical 
health, according to medical opinion, 
is seriously threatened by continued 
captivity, but whose accommodation in 
a neutral country might remove such a 
threat.” 


2. See Articles 85 and 105. 

3. See Joint Manila Communique, Ortobc 
24, 1966. 

4. Prisoners held in Laos by the Pathe 
Lao forces may be subject to conliol by th 
more than 40,000 North Vietnamese force 
there. To the extent that they are not, th 
Pathet Lao forces might be held bound b 
the Geneva Convention by Laos’s adherene 
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If the parties do not agree on a 
method ter determining which prison¬ 
ers qualify for direot repatriation or 
accommodation in a neutral country, 
Article 110 provides that the principles 
enunciated in the Convention’s Model 
Agreement and Regulations Concern¬ 
ing Mixed Medical Commissions shall 
be applied. 

The provisions of the convention re¬ 
lating to direct repatriation at the close 
of hostilities and those covering repa¬ 
triation or internment in a neutral 
country of certain sick or wounded 
prisoners of war are straightforward 
and clear. If the war is over, prisoners 
of war should be given the opportunity 
to return to their home country. Dur¬ 
ing the war, the seriously sick or 
wounded who are willing should be re-' 
patriated directly or interned in a neu¬ 
tral country for the duration of the 
hostilities. 

The convention does not establish 
equally detailed principles and proce¬ 
dures for the general release or repatri¬ 
ation of healthy prisoners of war while 
the hostilities continue. Article 109 does 
state that the parties to a conflict may 
conclude by agreements for direct re¬ 
patriation or internment in a neu¬ 
tral country “of able bodied pri¬ 
soners of war who have undergone 
a long period of captivity”. This provi¬ 
sion does not seem necessary because 
the parties could repatriate all prison¬ 
ers at any time with or without an 
agreement to that effect. The result in 
any event clearly would be in keeping 
with the humanitarian purposes which 
the convention was designed to effect. 


Apparently, however, it was beyond 
the realm of the realistic to include 
within the coverage of the convention 
requirements whereunder the combat¬ 
ants were expected to release able-bod¬ 
ied soldiers during the course of hostil¬ 
ities. Yet we have Article 117, which 
declares flatly that “no repatriated per¬ 
son may be employed on active mili¬ 
tary service”. The scholars have sug¬ 
gested that this applies only to prison¬ 
ers of war repatriated because they are 
sick, wounded or long-time prisoners 
of war who might return to battle their 
former captors. The United States, 
however, as a matter of policy does not 
return former prisoners of war who 
have been released to combat against 
their previous captors. 

Obligation To Release Prisoners 
After Eighteen Months 

Assuming that the present state of 
hostilities in Vietnam continues indefi¬ 
nitely, what obligation does the con¬ 
vention place on the parties to release 
or repatriate prisoners of war? Liter¬ 
ally read, the convention might lead 
to the conclusion that the only 
obligations would be for those who 
qualify as sick or wounded. Yet the 
convention’s anticipation that the dur¬ 
ation of some hostilities might war¬ 
rant the repatriation or internment in a 
neutral country of “long-time” prison¬ 
ers of war, permits me to conclude that 
the very basic humanitarian principles 
which underlie the entire convention 
require that prisoners of war not be 
kept interned indefinitely. 

When there is no end of hostilities 
in sight, all prisoners of war who have 


remained in captivity longer than eigh¬ 
teen months should be repatriated by 
the captor so long as the other parly 
agrees to honor the requirement of 
Article 117. There are now thousands 
of North Vietnamese and Viet Cong* 
and hundreds of American prisoners of 
war who have been interned for more/ 
than two years, and there Is no end of 
their captivity in sight. 

To achieve fully its purpose, the Ge¬ 
neva Convention should provide a solu¬ 
tion for this situation. It is reasonable 
to conclude that eighteen months of 
captivity with no likelihood of release 
in sight is sufficient to require accom¬ 
modation in a neutral country under 
Article 110 and the model agreement. 
Indeed, the evidence that we have con? 
cerning the Americans held in North 
Vietnam and those held by the Viet 
Cong in South Vietnam would support 
a finding that many of them are seri¬ 
ously sick or wounded and entitled to 
direct repatriation under Article 110. 
The fact that the other side does not 
permit impartial inspection of its pris¬ 
oner of war camps, when added to the 
information we have, e.g., significant 
weight losses, intestinal and skin dis¬ 
eases, use of crutches years after cap¬ 
ture and confinement in isolation, pro¬ 
vides a sufficient basis for a presump¬ 
tion that the American prisoners of 
war should be repatriated or at least 
interned in a neutral country immedi¬ 
ately. To conclude otherwise, would 
constitute a gross step backward in the 
evolution of basic principles of human¬ 
itarian law. 
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WithPropaganda, 
At Least, Hanoi 
Reacts on POWs 

North Vietnamese Deliver 
A Hoiiday TV ‘Special’; 
Both Sides Stay Adamant 

By Wesley Pruden, Jr. 


Like pawns in an unending chess game, 
the American prisoners of war were 
moved to new squares last week. 

Items: 

v* Timed to exploit the holiday season, 
North Vietnam invited a Canadian televi¬ 
sion correspondent to talk to and film sev¬ 
eral U.S. prisoners in a carefully tended, 
scrubbed-up compound in Hanoi. The 
filmed interviews were shown to Ameri¬ 
can television viewers. 

The U.S. Defense Department dis¬ 
missed the gesture with contempt. After 
first saying there would be no comment, a 
department spokesman in Washington 
called the gesture “one more example of 
the refusal of North Vietnam to conduct it¬ 
self as a civilized signatory of the Geneva 
Convention." i 

v* The next day, Radio Hanoi'broadcast 
a Christmas program from an unidentified 
prisoner-of-war camp, featurihg carols 
and conversations with prisoners who 
promised their families they ! would be 
home soon., Static erased some of the 
words, but not before a man identified as 
Bui Van Tim, a minister of the Vietnam 
Evangelical Church, preached a Christ¬ 
mas sermon about the peace of Christ, the 
love of God. 

* In Hanoi, Pham Van Dong, the pre¬ 
mier of North Vietnam, reacted sharply 
—and defensively— to suggestions that 
prisoners were badly treated in his camps. 
Said he: “I swear to you that these men 
are being well treated." 

These chess moves, diplomatic sources 
in Washington were quick to say, might be 
best read as efforts to score propaganda 
points, perhaps only 'to even the score. 
Since late summer, when President Nixon 
dispatched astronaut Prank Borman on a 
12-nation trip to build diplomatic pressure 
in behalf of the prisoners, this issue has 
evolved as the sticking point ini the nego¬ 
tiations between the United States and 
North Vietnam. 

Adamant Positions 
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The official positions of the two govern¬ 
ments seem, so far as their public pos¬ 
tures go, to be clear, adamant, and irre¬ 
concilable. The United States wants to talk 
about prisoners as a separate issue, di¬ 
vorced from other questions In the nego¬ 
tiations. Hanoi Insists that it won't talk 
about the POWs until all U.S. troops are 
withdrawn from South Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, bits and pieces of evi¬ 
dence clearly suggest that the Commu¬ 
nists are treating the issue, as well as the 
prisoners themselves, with more care than 
they once did. Hanoi once threatened to 
put U.S. fliers on trial as war criminals, 
with death for those Judged guilty. But in 
recent months the Communists have 
seemed eager to portray themselves as 
humane captors. 

In last week’s Interview with Michael 
Maclear of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., the North Vietnamese premier said 
the list of prisoners —with 368 names on it 
— given in late December to two U.S. sen¬ 
ators wag “fnii and complete." He reacted 
angrily when Mr. Maclear reminded him 
that the United States insists that Hanoi 
holds prisoners whose names were not on 


angrily whe 
that the Un 
holds prison 
the list. 

“The NI 
really scour 


“The Nison people are scoundrels, 
really scour drels, to talk of this," Pham 
Van Dong r started. “It is they who show 
no humanitarian concern by talking like 
this. We 'Vietnamese know all too well 
what it’s 111 e being prisoners—under the 
French. Yet when they were our prisoners 
we treated 1 hem well. Ask them. Ask the 
Americans i a our camps. I swear to you 
these men are well treated." 

The pren tier wouldn't allow the corre¬ 
spondent to take him at his literal word; 
he wouldn't allow him to talk at random 
with the Am sricans In his camps. But soon 
Mr. Maclea ■ was taken to a prison com¬ 
pound in dosvntown Hanoi for interviews 
with two pri soners, and a look at five oth¬ 
ers. He was lot allowed to talk to the addi¬ 
tional five p risoners. 

The Inter views were recorded on tape, 
and later ce isored by the North Vietnam¬ 
ese. The ini erviews were authorized by 
the North V etnamese Politburo, the poli¬ 
cy-making * rm of the North Vietnamese 
Communist Party. 

War Is ‘I lad' 

In them, the two Americans said the 
war was “brd" and ought to end, that the 
United State 5 ought to withdraw. The two 
were identified as Cmdr. Robert James 
Schweitzer, 38, of Lemoore, Calif., and 
Cmdr. Waltir Eugene Wilber, 40, of Co¬ 
lumbia Cros *roads. Pa. 

They an/ wered four* questions each. 
Each questk n had been submitted first to 
the government authorities, then to the 
prisoners. *3 he questions allowed were 
about their Identities, mail privileges, 
their daily c hores and routines,’ and their 
feelings abo it the war in Vietnam. 

Commam er Schweitzer identified him¬ 
self and sak he had been shot down on his 
11th mission over North Vietnam, just out¬ 
side Haiphcng, on Jan. 5, 1968. Com- 


months. “My packages contain candy, 
variqps food items, special little snacks 
like peanuts, and sometimes underwear. 
Small Items, chocolate candies and 
things we appreciate all the time." 

Both men said they send out one letter 
a month, on a form provided by the qamp 
authorities. Other occasions on which Ipiall 
was permitted, Commander Wilber % ex¬ 
plained, are Christmas and Mother’s Uay. 

"If we have a special occasion," he shld, 
“an Anniversary, children's birthday,/ all 
we’ve. got to do is say we want to send a 
[radii] message and it’s transmitted. I 
understand these things go through 
Cuba." 

Speaking for both men, Commander Wil¬ 
ber described the daily routine of camp 
life: “We eat three meals a day and we 
rise about sunrise, have exercises, get our 
room cleaned up, and have breakfast. We 
usually play volleyball or have other 
sports In the mornings, then have our noon 
meal. However, in addition there's music 
and the like, and I'll let Bob continue on." 

Commander Schweitzer picked up the 
narrative: “We observe the Vietnamese 
siesta in the afternoon. The volleyball 
court and the basketball facilities are 
available to us all day. We also have a 
great deal of literature, notable among 
which are many books by American au¬ 
thors." 

4 A Lovely Film' 

He said the prisoners often see Viet¬ 
namese movies: “For instance, we saw the 
Folk and Art Ensemble Tour of Europe, 
which is a very lovely film/’ Only re-< 
cently, he said, the prisoners were treated 
to a Russian production of Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night. 

He described a visit the prisoners were 
allowed to make to a Hanoi Roman Catho¬ 
lic Cathedral on Christmas Eve. “We vis¬ 
ited the cathedral for midnight mass, 
which is a very enjoyable and very mov¬ 
ing ceremony. The place was tremen¬ 
dously crowded with Vietnamese." 

The prisoners discuss the war often, 
Commander Schweitzer said, “because 
the war is very close to us here. We are all 
involved.” Commander Wilber said he 
thought the war must end. 

“We’ve just got to stop this thing. 
We've got to grip the facts as they lie and 
stop the war. And of course we must with¬ 
draw our troops to stop the war. That's a 
condition we have to face. Then the Viet¬ 
namese can solve their own problems. I'm 
confident of that. Stop the war. Get our 
troops out. That’s what the big job is." 

. said Commander Schweitzer: “I of 
course agree. As I say, I'm terribly con¬ 
cerned about my country and I feel that 
the future of our country as well as Viet¬ 
nam and Indochina cannot be served by 
the prolongation of this war, whatever the 
reasons and causes. I don't feel that it's 
necessary even to rake over the old rea¬ 
son of who was wrong, who was right. It 
has been proven as far as I'm concerned." 
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opinion: “This war Is bad. It's bad. Given 
our situation or the Vietnamese or Indo¬ 
chinese people’s situation, we’ve got to 
get out and let them solve their own 
problems. We’ve got our own problems 
to solve.” 


The answers seemed to have been re¬ 
hearsed; the language was repetitive and 
occasionally clumsy. The Defense Depart¬ 
ment said both men had been quoted be¬ 
fore; their families discounted their words 
as aeeurate measurements ef their 
ings. 

“He looks great on film,” Gwen 
Schweitzer, the commander's wife, said 
the next day in California. “But that's not 
my impression of his life. I'm certain it 
was staged.” Commander Wilber’s wife, 
Jeanne, said she didn’t know her husband’s 
true feelings. “At least I know he's fine. I 
couldn't have received a nicer gift.” She 
heard it on their 18th wedding anniver¬ 
sary. 

The Defense Department said the 
camp, which correspondent Maclear 
placed in downtown Hanoi, surrounded by 
the thatched huts of the poor, appeared to 
be a showcase prison camp the GIs call 
“the Hanoi Hilton.” Mr. Maclear said he 
couldn’t tell whether the camp was ac¬ 
tually used as prisoners’ living quarters, 
but he, concluded that it probably was. 


To some people, the significance of it 
all was that Hanoi wants desperately the 
rest of the world to believe that it does, in 
fact, treat its prisoners humanely. It 
might be a prelude, some diplomatic 
sources suggest, to real negotiations. 

Prisoners were the sticking points in 
the Korean War, in a different way. The 
cease-fire talks began in July 1951, and an 
agreement was signed two years later. 
The Chinese and North Koreans insisted 
on talking to all of 60,000, Communist 
troops who said they wanted to stay in 


South Korea. More than 6,000 Indian sol¬ 
diers were posted as guards during these 
talks. 

Finally, beginning in August 1963, the 
United Nations command returned 70,150 
North Korean and 5,640 Chinese troops, 
and in return received 7,850 South Kore¬ 
ans, 3,597 Americans, 945 British, and 228 
Turks. Thirteen Americans elected to stay 
in Communist hands, and later went to 
China. Most later returned. 
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Send POWs to Sweden plan 


By Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
l Pj is—-Two ft ^ a . n WQmpr 
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_fc H « .h '■ uu il iii yonien,_ 

nanji ,««wng. in Vietnam have a plan 

to get all American prisoners out of Vietnam¬ 
ese communist hands. 

The women want Hanoi to turn the prisoners 

? a v n e f r ° ne ^ tT ? 1 Sweden and Denmark for de¬ 
tention until the end of the Vietnam war 

Mrs. Bonnye Vohden, wife of Navy Cmdr. 
Raymond Vohden, and Mrs. Charlotte Lan- 
nom,. wife of Navy Lt. Richard Lannom, will 
go to Copenhagen and Stockholm next week to 
make that proposal to those two governments. 

The wives, both from Memphis, Tenn., plan 
also to go on to Moscow—“if we can get per¬ 
mission, get a visa”—to ask the Soviet Union 
to use its influence with North Vietnam to get 
it to agree to the novel plan. 

“It would at least assure humane treatment 
for the American prisoners,” said Mrs. Vo¬ 
hden, whose husband is known to have been in 
North Vietnamese custody nearly six years. 

Mrs. Lannom’s husband was reported “miss¬ 
ing in action ’ over North Vietnam three years 
ago. She does not know whether he is dead or 
m Red hands. 

Mrs. Lannom echoed her companion’s view 
that transferring all the estimated 500 to 600 
Americans held by the communists to Scandi¬ 
navian custody would “take them out of the 
awful, -inhumane treatment they’re getting 
now. 69 

“And it would show the world just who the 
communists hold and who they don’t, so that 
people like us would know where fe stand.” 

The two wives camp to Paris this week with 
the help of the Memphis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and The Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

The Press-Scimitar and the Jaycees gath¬ 
ered a ton of letters from people in Memphis 
and thruout a six-state area in the mid-South. 
The letters—an estimated 550,000 of them—are 
addressed to North Vietnamese leaders and 
urge them to treat the prisoners humanely or 
release them,. 


More than 8,000 North Vietnamese are 
now being held in prisoner-of-war camps in 
South Vietnam, and recent interviews indi¬ 
cate that perhaps 90 per cent of them don’t 
want to return. Saigon has offered to ex¬ 
change those who want to go home for 
American prisoners at a 1(M. rate, but 
Hanoi so far has not been interested. 

The chess game goes on. President 
Nixon himself last week took note of the 
slow pace, and the growing quotient of 
frustration in the lives of the prisoners' 
families. Said he: “I know there is nothing 
I can say that would truly comfort you.” 
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State Department Is Skeptical 


Larry Crosby, 76-ycar-old 
brother of millionaire 
crooner Bing Crosby* said! 
yesterday that he isi sup¬ 
porting an attempt to ran¬ 
som U.S. prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam. 

State Department officials 
expressed total skepticism 
about the plan. They said 
they were aproached two 
years ago by the originator 
of the idea, John GJ Fair¬ 
fax, who attempted unsuc¬ 
cessfully to obtain fax-ex¬ 
empt status from the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Service for bis 
“Prisoners of War Rescue 
Mission.” 

In Los Angeles, Larry 
Crosby identified Fairfax as 
a retired^ San Fraincisco, 
building ' contractor, and 
said Fairfax is now in : Vien¬ 
tiane, Laos, where he “got 
some response” from a 
man “from Hanoi.” State 
Department officials ex¬ 
pressed doubt about that 
also. 


* “Bing,” Larry Crosby told 
the Los Angeles Times, is 
now on a lengthy safari in 
Africa and “didn’t know a 
damn thing about it” until 
recently, when Larry asked; 
the sinser for some finan¬ 


cial support. 

“Right now Bing and I 
are paying the expenses, 
half-and-half” said Larry. 
The costs so far, Crosby; 
said, involve sending Fair¬ 
fax to Vientiane and paying 
his hotel bills. 

U.S. officials said Fairfax 


has been trying to arouse', 
interest in his plan for, 
about four years. When 
Fairfax came to the State, 
Department about two years 1 
ago, they said, he was wear¬ 
ing a blue uniform and a 
peaked cap with silver 
wings, which Fairfax des¬ 


cribed as the uniform of his 


rescue mission. 


“There is no indication,” 
one U.S. official said, “of 
any interest in this (Fair¬ 
fax’s) proposal by the other 
side.” 


Larry Crosby initially in¬ 
dicated yesterday that the 
Nixon administration had 
encouraged the idea. State 
Department officials imme¬ 
diately denied that. 

“Our position is that the 
release of prisoners of war 
is a humane question which 
should be settled on the 
basis of the Geneva conven¬ 
tion” and “not on the basis 
ot ransom,” said State De¬ 
partment Press Officer Rob¬ 
ert J. McCloskey. 

Larry Crosby said he was 
undeterred. “What can they 
do about it?” he asked. 
“They’d look pretty funny 
if we accomplished some* 
thing, wouldn’t they?” 

He said he last talked to 
Fairfax about five days ago, 
and “he told me I should 
start getting a negotiating 
committee of prominent peo¬ 
ple together. I’ve started 
doing it, but I'm not releas¬ 
ing the names yet.” 




[The Washington Daily News, FridayT March 19, lfltf* 

i-arry urosoy, Bing’s brother, said in Bever- 
ly H:Us that he may have to collect $1 billion 
to rebuild North Vietnam after the war in ex¬ 
change for freeing of U.S. POWs. 
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Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 17, 1971 

VFW Chief Seeks to 'Buy' a POW 

KANSAS CITY (Xp) — The commander of the Veter- 
ans e f Foreign Wa r s says his or ganisati o n will attempt t o— 
buy the release of an American prisoner of war for 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The commander, Herbert R. Rainwater, said yesterday 
he would not try to do business with the Hanoi government 
but with some individual North Vietnamese interested in 
making money. 

“If the leaders in Hanoi see that we can buy one prisoner 
through the underground, they might well believe we could 
buy more and show to the world that their people are 
vulnerable,” Rainwater, of San Bemadino, Calif., said in a 
statement issued here. 

* * * * 
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Nixon Declares Week 
Of Concern for POWs 


President Nixon yesterday 
proclaimed next week a Spe¬ 
cial period of observance for 
the 1,600 Americans missing in 
action or held prisoner by 
Communist forces in South- 
\ east Asia. 

Mr. Nixon issued the procla¬ 
mation at a special White 
House ceremony. 

“I call upon all the people 
of the United States to ob¬ 
serve this week in heartfelt 
prayer, and in ceremonies and 
activities appropriate to voice 
deep concern for the prisoners 
and missing men, to inspire 
their loved ones with new 
courage and hope, and to has¬ 
ten the day when their ordeal 
may end,” the proclamation 
said. 

About a dozen wives of 
missing American servicemen 
were present for the cere¬ 
mony. The proclamation was 
requested by Congress in a 
special resolution. 

Mr. Nixon told the wives 
that among all the proclama¬ 
tions he has signed, “there is 
none that has a deeper mean¬ 
ing'* than this one, for a week 
labeled “National Week of 
Concern for Americans who 
are Pri^ners of War or Miss¬ 
ing in Action.” 

A reception will be held for 
the families of the POWs Mon¬ 
day on Capitol Hill as part of 
the “National Week of Con¬ 
cern.” 

In New York, the Commit¬ 
tee of Liaison with Families of 
U.S. Prisoners of War said it 
received 193 more letters— 
from the prisoners, hand-car¬ 
ried by a delegation of woman 
*wfeo returned from Hanoi. * * 


Cora Weiss, an official of 
the Committee of Liaison, said 
the 193 letters bring to more 
than 3,400 the total number of 
letters from the POWs re¬ 
ceived by the committee since 
December 1969. 

She said that the letters re¬ 
ceived yesterday were immedi¬ 
ately sent by mail to families 
of the POWs and that letters' 
from the families to the POWs 
have been forwarded to North 
Vietnam. 

Earlier, families of the prig- 
oners had denounced Hanoi 
for a three-month stoppage in 
the delivery of mall. 


Thursday, March 25.1971 THE WASHINGTON POST 
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Borman Asks 
: Release of 
Allies’ POWs 

FjHora News Dispatches 
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former astronaut Frank 
Borman recommended yester¬ 
day that the United States and 
South Vietnam release J 

hundreds of North Vietnamese 
prisoners of war in an effort 
to prod Hanoi into freeing 
American POWs or easing^ 
their plight. 

, The retired Air Force colo¬ 
nel, who traveled around the 
world last fall as President 
Nixon’s emissary on POW 
matters, testified before a 
House Foreign Affairs sub¬ 
committee! 

He said a number of cap¬ 
tured North Vietnamese equal 
to the number of Americans 
missing or captive, about 

1,600, should be released un¬ 
conditionally. Such a proposal 
has been introduced in Con¬ 
gress by Rep. Paul Findley (R- 
111.). 

Acknowledging that Hanoi 
would not necessarily recipro¬ 
cate, Borman said the risk was 
nevertheless “acceptable,” and 
“emphasize this country's con¬ 
cern and willingness to ap¬ 
proach” the issue. 

Borman said U.S. insistence 
hi prisoner release as a con¬ 
ation of withdrawing troops 
rom Vietnam would Jiave 
ittle effect on the Commu* 
lists. “In essence the prison¬ 
ers are now hostages,” he 
aid. 
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AUSTRALIA: COMMUNIST DISSIDENCE "DOWN UNDER" 


The; case of dissidence on the part of the Australian 
Communist Party (CPA) supports the major anti-Soviet theme 
of the continuing conflict caused by Soviet efforts to 
maintain hegemony over world CP's against the expression by 
many Communists of a desire for autonomy. In the recent past. 
Perspectives has dealt with Soviet treatment of dissident 
factions in the French (Garaudy), Italian (the "II Manifesto" 
group), Spanish (Carrillo vs. Lister), and Venezuelan (Petkoff) 
Communist parties. We take this occasion to add to this roster 
the CPA,! outlining its quarrel with the CPSU — a quarrel 
which is still unresolved but apparently coming to a head. 

(The CPSU may prefer to postpone decisive action on the CPA 
until after the 24th CPSU Congress.) 

Suggested themes for exploitation by media assets are 
(in addition to the above mentioned conflict): 

a. the case of CPA dissidence as another illustration 
of the fragmentation of the world Communist movement; 

b. the cynicism of the CPSU in its use of various 
tactics and pressures to eliminate dissidence -- tactics 
in which cash weighs more heavily than the smoke screen of 
ideology; 


c. the absolute Soviet intolerance of deviation which 
they see as a threat to their claimed leadership of the 
Communist world; 

d. the pervasiveness of dissident sentiments and the 
univeral desire among CP's for autonomy; 

e. the existence of publicly expressed dissidence 
as the tip of the iceberg; 

f. the refusal of the Soviets to accept the uniquely 
nationalist (as opposed to the international) program of 
CP'Is, as exemplified by the CPA. 

We believe Aaron's exposure (in the attached Wiener Tagebuch 
article) of the Soviet tactic of preparing ideological pronounce- 
ments for CP's to issue as if they were their own is newsworthy 
and deseirving of wide play. 
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AUSTRALIA:' COMMUNIST DISSIDENCE "DOWN UNDER" 


The lack of tolerance in the Soviet Communist Party for 
other Communist parties (or elements within them) having views 
differing from its own is well known and has been illustrated 
in the recent past a number of times; for example in the cases 
of dissident factions in the French, Austrian, Venezuelan, and 
Spanish CP's. In the last three cases, the CPSU succeeded in 
splitting the parties, and in throwing its not inconsiderable 
support to the faction willing to mouth the Soviet line. 

The next victim of this continuing, methodical Soviet 
campaign to destroy dissident tendencies in free world Communist 
parties seems to be the Party from "down under," the Australian 
Communist Party (CPA). 

The,CPA's first sin was to denounce the 1968 Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia -- and to continue to denounce it periodically 
right up to the present. Also, it was one of the few parties 
refusing to sign the joint communique of the World Communist 
Conference of June 1969. It has opened the columns of its 
newspapers and journals to anti-Soviet statements by such 
prominent dissidents as the French Communist Roger Garaudy and 
the prominent Czech Communist-in-exile, Jiri Pelikan. Eric 
Aarons, brother of the National Secretary of the CPA, recently 
submitted to the Austrian dissident journal, Wiener Tagebuch 
(Vienna Diary) an article explaining the CPA's program and 
criticizing Soviet machinations vis-a-vis the CPA. At its last 
Congress in March 1970, it outlined an unorthodox program bearing 
a substantial resemblance to concepts voiced far away, e.g., by 
Garaudy in France and Petkoff in Venezuela. In effect, it is an 
elaboration of an Australian, national "road to socialism," 
anathema'to the CPSU. The CPA also added its voice to the chorus 
of criticism of the Soviet Union expressed at the unique 
gathering of international Communist dissidents in Paris, 

26 November 1970. 

In the face of these "provocations," the Soviet internation¬ 
al weekly, New Times, of 1 January 1971 strongly attacked the CPA 
for its defiance of "proletarian internationalism" as conceived 
by the Soviets, i.e. obedience to the Soviet line. (The article 
is a follow-up to an earlier article from the Czech Communist 
Party's main newspaper. Rude Pravo, reprinted in the New Times; 
articles are attached.) In fact, CPA leaders had simply 
expressed views common to Communist critics around the world 
who accuse Soviet-dominated Communism of: 
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denying democracy and self-rule in the name of 
proletarian internationalism; 

clinging to outmoded and unrealistic social concepts 
which today's technological societies have long since outgrown; and 

assuming a basic right to interfere in the affairs 
of other parties, a variant of the notorious Brezhnev Doctrine. 

The fact that the CPSU uses the widely distributed 
New Times ( Novoye Vremya) which is published in the major 
languages of the world, to launch its attack on the tiny, 
relatively unimportant CPA clearly means that its target is 
not merely the CPA, but the large audience of actual and 
would-be dissidents throughout the world. It is a warning to 
such dissidents and even a catalogue of their sins. 

For its part, the CPA, significantly, chose the dissident 
organ of the Austrian Communists, the Wiener Tagebuch, for its 
criticism, pointing to the tactic the Soviets are likely to use 
to exterminate CPA dissidence: the sponsoring of the pro-Soviet 
minority as the CPSU-sanctioned "regular" party, exactly as it 
did with the Spanish Communist Party (PCE). Aarons pointed out 
that the minority opposition has begun to publish its own news¬ 
paper, just as the orthodox, minority faction of the PCE is doing. 
(The Wiener Tagebuch article is attached.) 

An interesting sidelight of Aarons article is his public 
exposure of a widely used Soviet propaganda technique. During 
a visit to Moscow by Aarons, the Soviets pressed him to publish 
in the CPA press a "major" article which the Soviets themselves 
would compose. It can be concluded that thousands of articles 
appearing in local Party newspapers and journals throughout the 
world as statements of the individual Party were in fact written 
in Moscow by Soviet propagandists. The monotonous uniformity and 
ponderous style of so many articles published locally in Communist 
newspapers evidently derive from their common Soviet origin. 

The resolution of the long-standing CPA-CPSU quarrel is yet 
to come. Whether the majority group can survive an all-out 
assault by the CPSU or whether it will succumb to the CPSU's 
superior resources and forego its independent criticism of the 
CPSU remains to be seen, fhe CPSU is clearly threatening to 
split the Party, and if some compromise with the Aarons group is 
not found, it will undoubtedly attempt to do so. It can, for' 
instance, withdraw its financial support from the Aarons group' 
and increase its support to the pro-Soviet faction, over and' 
above financing its newspaper as it seems to be doing now. 


2 
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In the interim, the CPA continues to express the secret 
desires of uncounted Communists of all ranks who wish for 
freedom from Soviet tutelage but who, for varying reasons, are 
forced to keep silent. 
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Australian Communists 
Oppose Moscow 


' l By Dusko Doder 
« ■ WithipitoB Po<t Staff Wrltftr 


tlpn, with the Australians crit¬ 
icizing the circulation —nf- 

"anti-Semitic material” in the 
Soviet Union. 

- The Australians have taken 
an active role in the defense 
!of Soviet Jewry after a long 
public discussion Of the issue. 

| As early as 1965 an Australian 
party document urged the So¬ 
viets to launch a campaign “to 
eliminate all surviving rem¬ 
nants of the virulent anti-Sem- i 
itism promoted under Czar- 
ism.” 

i Eric Aarons and other lead¬ 
ers described as anti-Semitic 
: Soviet propaganda "whether 
jin the form of crude anti-reli¬ 
gious propaganda or crude 
anti-Zionism.” 

Tho Soviets rejected those 
charges and told the Austra¬ 
lians that there was no anti- 
Semitism In the Soviet Union. 
The Australians did not chal¬ 
lenge the Soviet position that 
anti-Semitism was not offi- 
1 dally inspired, but blamed the 
Kremlin for failure to actively 
fight against it. 

Laurie Aarons iised the 
World teommunlst Conference 
in 1969 in Moscow as a forum 
to propose clear condemnation 
of "all anti-Semitism, wher-, 
ever it may exist, and this! 
without any reservations or 
qualifications.” 

Motion Rejected 

The conference rejected 
Aarons’ motion. He further in¬ 
furiated the Russians by 
openly criticizing the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. They de- 
. cided not to Invite him to the 
Lenin centenary last year. In¬ 
stead, William Golan, member’ 
of the party’s presidum, led 
the Australian delegation. 

In private talks with Polit¬ 
buro member Mikhail Suslov,! 
Boris Ponomarov, a secretary 
of the Soviet central commit¬ 
tee, and other officials* Golan 
said his party could not Accept 
the Brezhnev doctrine, which 
the Soviets used as Justifica¬ 
tion for the in 


precedent the Australians 

wore not pr e par ed t o accept 


A small group of pro-Mos- 
cow momhers quit thfi Anstra- 


The Soviet Union is engaged] 
.in a sharp public dispute over 
basic liberties with the tiny 
-Australian Communist Party 
which continues its criticism 
of Kremlin policies. 

- A leading Australian Com¬ 
munist, Eric Aarons, recently 
published an article in which 
he said his party could not 
;side with the Soviets because 
Since the fall of Nikita 
Khrushchev "the process of, 
•de-Stalinization was halted,! 
* then reversed.” 

"We didn’t mlfice ourl 
words,” said Aarons, "when it; 
came to questions of principle 
—for example the Jewish 
questions, the way in which! 
Khrushchev was ousted, the 
violation of artistic and intel¬ 
lectual liberties and the ques¬ 
tion of Socialist democracy in 
’.general” 

Soviet Criticism 

t 

»VThe Soviets responded with] 
a highly critical article in 
-Novoe Vremya, a weekly inter-, 
national affairs periodical, last 
month which accused Eric 
Aarons, his brother Laurie, 
who is secretary general of 
the Australian party, Bernard 
Taft and other Australian 
leaders of making "unfriendly 
and even hostile statements”’ 
about the Kremlin, • 

The Soviets, in effect, called 
on loyalists to split away from 
the party because its new pro¬ 
gram is "basically unaccepta¬ 
ble and is pushing the Austra¬ 
lian party onto Vie path of sec¬ 
tarianism, anti-Sovietism arid 
-Isolationism from the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement.” 

' State Department analysts 
aay that the exchange, while 
Stoppipg short of an open rift, 
disclosed differences between 
the two parties that are almost 
irreconcilable. 

; The Australian party claims 
a membership of 5,000. Its can¬ 
didates received 0.4 per cent 
Of the total vote In 1966 elec¬ 
tions. 

The two partta 
divided on the Jewish ques- 


said, would set a dangerous 


because of, their proximity to 
China. 

Golan’s fears of possible 
Chinese interference In Aus¬ 
tralia was described as "na¬ 
tionalistic” by the Soviet offi¬ 
cials, according to Australian 
sources. 

Golan told Suslov and Pono¬ 
marov that the Australian 
party had decided to close 
down the Moscow office of its 
party paper Tribune. But the 
paper would continue main¬ 
taining Its correspondents in 
China and the United States 
because they had "revolution¬ 
ary societies,” Golan said. 

Golan’s criticism of internal 
Soviet developments and his 
interest in novelist Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn had also annoyed 
the Soviets. Their talks were 
' inconclusive and after Golan’s 
return to Australia the party 
held its 22nd congress last fall 
and adopted a program that il¬ 
lustrates the full extent of the 
Sovlet-Australian differences. 

A group of Moscow loyalists 
were decisively defeated at 
the congress which was highly 
critical of "crimes and errors” 
that developed in the Soviet 
Union, the congress rejected 
.two cornerstones of Commu¬ 
nist ideology—the notion of 
monolithic control and the 
principle of, democratic cen¬ 
tralism. 

The Novoe Vremya article 
charged the new Australian 
program fails even to /’men¬ 
tion as the 

theoretical base of the Com¬ 
munist movement.” The Sovi¬ 
ets said the Australian party 
narrowed its activities down 
to supporting the national lib¬ 
eration movements in New 
Guinea, and other Pacific Is¬ 
lands. /, 

^Proletarian Support’ 

"Naturally these tasks are 

important but it is clear that 

such regionalism is very far 

[from internationalism,” Novoe 

‘ 

|letarian support” 


lian party. The party leader¬ 
ship expelled this winter two 
leading pro-Moscow officials, 
Edgar Ross and Alf Watt, 
while Pat Clancy, leader of 
the Construction Workers* 
Union, left the leadership In 
protest. 

x With Soviet encouragement, 
these conservatives ore likely 
to set up a new party. This 
would further weaken the 
Communist movement in Aus¬ 
tralia. The party split in 1964 
Into pro-Moscow arid prop-Pe- 
Jdng 1 groups but the pro-Mos- 
jcow party of tbe Aarons broth- 
■;ers gradually changed its anti- 
Chinese stand. 

i At the momfent, however, 
the Kremlin finds itself with¬ 
out any significant support in 
the Far East The New Zea¬ 
land Communists switched to 
Maoism seven years ago and 

the Japanese party has per-}* 
sistently opposed the Soviets' 
on a variety of issues. 

Chinese Contacts 
The Australian party has 
strengthened its position by 
maintaining close contacts 
with the Japanese, Chinese 
/and Romanian parties. A Ro- 
manian party delegation vis¬ 
ited Australia last October. 

The Australians also have 
been courting leftist groups in 
Europe. Aarons, significantly, 
published his article in the 

dissident Communist journal 
Tagebuch of Vienna. 

For the time being, how- 
ever f the Soviets seem to have 
decided against an open break 
: with the Australian party, ap¬ 
parently hoping it would send 
delegates to the 24th Soviet 
Party Congress next March 30. 
The absence of an Australian 
delegation would be a serious 
propaganda blow to the Sovi¬ 
ets because it would deprive 
them of claims that they have 
a following lit Australia. 

)300110001-1 
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TRIBUNE, Sydney CPYRGHT 

23 September 1970 



Party of Australia held its 
22nd National Congress in 
Sydney* 

The preparation and conduct 
of the Congress, as well as the 
policy of the party, Confirmed 
that the leadership of the CPA 
is under the influence of right- 
wing: opportunist revisionist ele¬ 
ments. The rightwing group under' 
the leadership of the brothers 
^Laurence and Eric Aarons and B. 

Taft led the party to the greatest 
decline and loss of authority 
Which It has known In the last 
30 years. 

At the same time, today's lead¬ 
ership of the Communist Party 
of Australia feels itself able to 
bring Categorical judgment on* 
other brotherly parties, .including 

ttie fcoczReJease 

Slovakia, out the party of Aus- 


grave crisis. At a guess, the Com¬ 
munist Party of Australia has 
about 8000' members today. 


Without going into the poli- 
. tical credo of the Australian daily 
paper the Sydney Morning Her¬ 
ald, it would not seem to be far 
from the truth when it cited, in 
connection with th e 22nd Con¬ 
gress, the opinion of a rank and 
file communist: “The National 
Congress to trying to avoid a 
ghost — the ghost of Marxists- 
Lenlnists." 

Prom the example of the Com¬ 
munist party of Australia it is 
Possible to demonstrate in reality 
how the representatives of the 
international rightwing opportun¬ 
ist and revisionist movement are 




vies inrougnout tne wnoie inter¬ 
national communist movement. 


The roots of the present crisis 
in the CPA can be found within 
the last 15 years. Already then 
after the defeat of the Hungarian 
uprising the Australian revision¬ 
ist grouping joined in the anti¬ 
communist movement and tried 
to pull the leadership to their 
side. The Marxist-Leninist group 
was at that time strong enough to 
counter this move but since then, 
has not shown enough power to 
protect the Party from the grow¬ 
ing influence of the rightwing 
opportunist group. 

These forces, following the 
practices Used In other parties, 
began In the CPA to detract 
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presented new questions in a 
"creative" way. This is already a 
s^ell-known method of disrupting 
the unity of the international 
communist movement and more 
or less of masking anti-Sovietism. 
This new important step of the 
rightwing opportunists In Aus- 
W6lift Wft* noted in mi after the ? 
21st Congress. 

The CPA primarily has its 
strength in the cities where it 
allowed itself to be influenced by 
icertain economic conjectures of a 
home-grown capitalism flowing 
primarily 'from Australian co¬ 
operation in the plans of aggres¬ 
sive American imperialism in this 
part of the world. The CPA 
evolved from the thesis of organ¬ 
isation, “Coalition of the Left”, 
which embraces all that stand 
against the monopolies, but at 
the same time the • party over¬ 
estimated its powers and oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Instead of trying to reach the 
forefront of the broad masses 
through Marxist-Leninist prin¬ 
ciples of a working class revolu¬ 
tionary party, they step by step 
turned their ideological platform 
and opened their doors and lead¬ 
ership to a new type of political 
following, c.g., middle class soc¬ 
ialist groupings. A social-de¬ 
mocratic revisionist trend began 
to^seep into the leadership of the 
Communist Party. It is at this 
point typical that, with its general 
decline of interest in national 
politics, the Party had the ten¬ 
dency to speculate on various 
theories in the international com- 
munist movement. 

Representatives of the right- 
wing, always vocal in the scene 
of the international communist 
movement, began to give atten¬ 
tion to the rightwing revisionist 
and opportunist "specifically Aus¬ 
tralian” movement, of course 
without reference to the actual 
position. 

In fact this comprised a revi¬ 
sion of Marxism-Leninism on the 
ground that the main problem of 
the Party was to overcome "blind 
copying" of the examples of other 
parties, and also regarding unity 
in the International communist 


The rightwing movement of the 
CPA is so close to the views of 
the rightwing of the Czechoslo¬ 
vak party that it Is hard to be¬ 
lieve that Sydney is 16,080 kilo¬ 
metres away from Prague. 

Rather than interesting them¬ 
selves in the problems of the agri¬ 
cultural workers, the social stand¬ 
ing of the Aborigines and with 
the Australian participation in 
the American aggression in Viet¬ 
nam, the leaders of the rightwing 
of the CPA. interested themselves 
\n th« questions of democracy in* 

the socialist countries and espe¬ 
cially a lot of space was allocated 
in the party press to applauding 
the "liberalisation" . in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 


On e does not wonder that they 
admired Israeli aggression against 
the Arab national liberation move¬ 
ment and that they discussed the 
necessity to fight against anti¬ 
semitism in the socialist coun¬ 
tries. The pages of the Party 
paper began to encourage hysteria 
and an intolerable interference 
in the affairs of brother parties, 
.quite unoriginally copying to. the 
very word between the statements 
of'the leaders of the international 
rightwing opportunist influence, 
as shown even in their stereo¬ 
typed "specifically national Aus¬ 
tralian" path to socialism. 

One of the leaders of the right- 
wiiifi of the CPA announced at 
the Left Action conference in 
April 1969 that Australia under 
the leadership of the Communist 
Party of Australia would show 
the world the example of - a true 
socialism. 

It Is not hard to imagine how 
great must have been the ideo¬ 
logical harmony between the 
rightwing opportunist ’ forces in 
the leadership of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia and the 
Aarons group In the leadership 
of the CPA. 


The Party press under the in¬ 
fluence of the rightwing of the 
CPA, as well as the Australian 
bourgeois press, followed with great 
interest and satisfaction, the bios- 


It Is not surprising that in this 
situation, the defeat of the Cze¬ 
choslovakia n counter-revolution 

and the political liquidation 
of the rightwing opportunists 
and revisionists in the lead¬ 
ership of the CPC led to a 
CPA campaign against the new 
leadership of the CPC and the 
lOGi&Urt ftiUes of cueehdfilovakl&i 
In June 1969 in Moscow at a 
meeting of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, the representa¬ 
tive of the CPA did not take into 
consideration in any way what¬ 
soever the viewpoint of the CPC 
and tried to open up the so-called 
Czechoslovakian question. The 
rightwing-led CPA once again 
brought forward their middle- 
class policy re the "Czechoslovak¬ 
ian question" in preparation for 
their 22nd Congress. In the light 
of this their general secretary, L. 
Aarons; at the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber was not prepared to accept 
the views of the central commit¬ 
tee of the CPC which were unani¬ 
mously accepted by the Plenum 
in September I960. 


The leadership of the CPC dis¬ 
covered from the Australian party 
press that the "Czechoslovakian 
question" was to be once again 
brought up at the 22nd Congress. 
In its anxiety to eliminate mis¬ 
understandings in the party and 
in an attempt to strengthen the 
unity of the international com¬ 
munist movement, a letter was 
.sent which was to pave the way 
for comradely unifying of diverse 
opinions. In the latter there was 
expressed the maximum effort to 
allow for the lack of information 
of the CPA concerning the situa¬ 
tion in the Czechoslovakian re¬ 
public. The leadership of the 
OFA was Informed of the results 
of the efforts of our party to 
lead our country out of the poli¬ 
tical and economic crisis. Filially, 
there was our request that the 
CPA, whilst commenting on the 
development in the Czechoslovak¬ 
ian republic, should consider the 
points and opinions of our party 
and so that they should not put 
forward for discussion the so- 
called "Czechoslovakian question" 
at the CPA 22nd Congress. 
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0 CPC to for¬ 
mulate some understanding was 
not understood by the CPA. In 
lieu of assent to this request, 
there was an effort to use all 
possibilities to strengthen the in¬ 
fluence of the rightwing. . 


Tile letter of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CPC was circulated 
to all delegates with the com¬ 
ment by the leadership of the 
CPA that the so-c011ed “Czecho¬ 
slovakian question” should be dis¬ 
cussed and further, obviously In 
the interests of increasing the 
authority and the international 
standing of the leadership of the 
CPA, the letter was; in some mys¬ 
terious way delivered to the Aus¬ 
tralian bourgeois pitess, This fact 
alone is a sufficient example of x 
the lack of seriousness and the 
lack of Comradeship on the side 
of the rightwing, leadership of the 
CPA to the solution of mutual 
internal relationships between two 
brotherly parties. 


The 22nd Congress was itself 
the meeting point of two diverse 
tendencies. > The Marxist-Leninist 
part of the leadership put forward 
to the Congress its own alterna¬ 
tive program, which was easily 
outvoted by the skilful rightwing 
direction of the Congress. At the 
finale of the 22nd Congress of 

the CPA appeared ft document 

expressing the departure from the 
principles of Marxist-Leninist and 
proletarian internationalism. It 
contains a number of revisionist 
theses under the badly disguised 
anti-Soviet and anti-socialist at¬ 
tacks. The rightwing group of the 
brothers Aarons allowed the Con¬ 
gress to accept a. resolution which 
does not recognise socialistic 
States as socialist, but only as a 
number of States which are 
emerging from socialistic prin¬ 
ciples. The position of the right- 
wing was further strengthened 
after the Congress. 

We are afraid that the head¬ 
lines of the Australian bourgeois 
press talking of the triumph of 
the anti-Soviet revisionist group 
are not far from the truth. 


any critical Judgments or to give 
Instructions and advice as to the 
solving of internal problems of 
another brother party, but we 
would like to mention that no 
political party which wishes to 
be a proletarian Marxist-Leninist, 
revolutionary party, ever got any¬ 
where whilst riding the waves of 
anti-Soviet nationalism. 


We can only hope that a healthy 
Marxist-Leninist core of the CPA 
Will gradually overcome the com¬ 
plicated internal and ideological 
crisis of the CPA, and will over¬ 
come thef unsympathetic influ¬ 
ences and the results of the un¬ 
bridled international anti-com¬ 
munist campaign and gradually 
elevate to the leadership of the 
CPA those forces that would, with 
decorum, continue the proletar¬ 
ian internationalist traditions of 
/the 60 years-old fight of the Aus¬ 
tralian Communists.' 

— Pavel Nejedly 
• For Tribune's reply, see 
below « 


TRIBUNE, Sydney 
23 September 1970 



WITHIN 24 hours of the and Government leaders of the 

f Apgust, 1968 intervention Czechoslovak Socialist Rcpub- 

in Czechoslovakia the Soviet He have asked the USSR and 

° authorities gave several differ* other allied States to give the 

ent explanations of how it all fraternal Czechoslovak people 

happened. One was by Pravdn urgent assistance, including 
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Nearly two years after the 
event, these "leaders" still re¬ 
main anonymous, although there 
are signs of Ideological prepara¬ 
tion in Prague for their identi¬ 
fication and retrospective recog¬ 
nition as the "genuine Marxists- 
Lenlnists". 

This "crisis of information", 
obscuring reality and obstructing 
redl political life, is one of the 
most serious obstacles to demo¬ 
cratic development in socialist 
countries. In this cybernetic age, 
computers can rapidly answer the 
most complicated questions — but 
only if they are fed the correct 
Information. 


Aarons replied in a letter to the 
SMH at the time, h& said: "We 
state quite clearly that the essen¬ 
tial cause of revolutionary poten¬ 
tial in Australia, as in other 
countries "of the world, is to be 
found within monopoly capital 
society, and cannot be imported. 

"Nor does it depend on moral 
or financial support from outside. 
It Is to be found in the tensions 
and contradictions of modern 
capitalism which can neither con¬ 
tain nor give a human direction 
to the scientific and technological 
revolution. 

“That is why we are convinced 
that the Herald will fairly soon 
rediscover the ‘communist men- 


least have had some idea of how 
broad is the opposition to the 
war, how active the CPA has 
been in this broad movement, 
and how passive has been the 
contribution of the minority group. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Ncjedly, 
too, his article appeared just be¬ 
fore the big Sydney demonstra¬ 
tion in support of the Aboriginal 
Gurindji land rights,, another 
broad activity supported by the 
CPA (its national secretary hap¬ 
pened to be arrested and as¬ 
saulted by police In this demon¬ 
stration), while the group sup¬ 
ported by Rude Pravo has notice¬ 
ably failed to give it any support. 


The Rude Pravo article by Pavel 
Nejedly reprinted here is rich in 
examples of spreading wrong in¬ 
formation, either from ignorance 
or from * using untrustworthy 
sources, or from ill-will — or 
perhaps a combination of all 
three. 

It would take too long and 
would scarcely be worthwhile to 
rebut every misstatement of fact¬ 
or intentional distortion of 
reality in Nejedly’s article. Apart 
from the barren statement of fact 
that Sydney is 16,082 kilometres 
from Prague, the article reveals 
an abysmal ignorance of Austra¬ 
lia generally, of the Communist 
Party of Australia specifically. 

Thus, the author openly de¬ 
pends, for most of his estimates 
upon one of the most conserva¬ 
tive Australian newspapers, and 
the bourgeois press generally. 
And he omits to inform his read¬ 
ers that the Sydney Morning Her¬ 
ald "expert" on CPA affairs is 
an ex-communist who is known 
for his anti-communism — and 
that this "expert" displays^ in his 
writing a sympathetic bias to¬ 
wards what Mr. Nejedly calls the 
"healthy core" in the CPA. (Inci¬ 
dentally, this gentleman knows 
better than anyone else in what 
"mysterious way" he secured a 
copy of the CPC letter to the 
CPA at the time of. the CPA 
Congress. He also knows that he 
did not secure it from one of 
the CPA majority.) 


After the CPA Congress, the 

was°ta Timing of this Rude Pravo 

editorially . th f VlI 9 P ^, lnflu _ article was a bit unfortunate, 
deep gg coming long enough after the 

ence J® * when May Moratorium to expect that a 

I ^i.M£ ft i n °8«eEetarv lAurie writer on Australia would at 
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Although the Herald suppressed 
this letter, it very soon did pre¬ 
cisely as the letter predicted, as 
the struggle developed. Mr. Ne¬ 
jedly would also find, if he read 
even the Australian bourgois 
press carefully, that the Austra¬ 
lian ruling class fears CPA pol¬ 
icy, because it is too militant for 
their taste. Such extreme right- 
wing journals as the Bulletin, 
Newsweekly and the NSW Em¬ 
ployers* Federation Journal con¬ 
demn CPA policy as "Left ad¬ 
venturist", unfavorably contrast¬ 
ing it with that of Mr. Nejedly’s 
"healthy core". 

Indeed, he is not even well- 
informed about the minority 
group he blesses, in the CPA, who 
are now all for caution, conser¬ 
vatism and respectability, con¬ 
demning CPA policy as "Left 
adventurist". 

He also departs from the views 
of that group, as from facts and 
logic, In accusing the CPA of 
detracting from and a decline in 
Interest in Australian 'politics. 

One of 1 he major, arguments in 
the CPA has been precisely over 
the real meaning of proletarian 
Internationalism. The CPA maj¬ 
ority has stressed the decisive and 
overriding internationalist respon¬ 
sibility of opposing one's own im¬ 
perialism, in particular Austra¬ 
lian * government support of the 
US imperialist war in Vietnam, 
Australian colonialism in New 
Guinea and the oppression of the 
Aborigines. The minority have 
opposed this stress as nationalism 
and regionalism. In fact, for this 
minority as, apparently, for Mr. 
Nejedly, internationalism is re¬ 
duced to support of every policy 
of- the USSR. 


Nor is Mr. Nejedly any more 
fortunate in his efforts to find a 

social cause for alleged ’‘right- 
wing opportunist revisionist" poli¬ 
cies, in the CPA's "base in the 
cities". In fact, this means its 
base among workers in industry, 
blue collar workers first of all 
The CPA’s membership is pre¬ 
dominantly working class; so was 
the Congress; so was the leader¬ 
ship elected by Congress. Far 
from having "opened their doors 
and leadership to middle class 
socialist groupings", the Party 
remains proletarian in composi¬ 
tion. At the same time the party 
is working to develop its acti¬ 
vities among the sections of soc-'' 
iety such as students and intel¬ 
lectuals, as Lenin advocated so. 
clearly and so often. 


Some other misstatements of 
fact are scarcely worth dignifying* 
with a reply. For example, Mr. 
Nejedly asserts that the CPA 
"admired the Israeli aggression 
against the Arab national libera¬ 
tion movement" which is an ab¬ 
surd lie, easily nailed. Similarly 
no CPA leader or anyone else 
"announced at the Left Action 
Conference that the CPA lead¬ 
ership would show the world the 
example of a true socialism.” 

However, this reveals a most 
sensitive spot. There is a con¬ 
nection between revolutionary 
struggle for socialism in capital¬ 
ist countries and social reality in 
countries where revolution has al¬ 
ready taken place. That connec¬ 
tion lies in the world appeal of 
socialism, in competition with cap¬ 
italism. This competition cannot 
be confined to the economic. 
Socialism can only win if it com¬ 
petes successfully 1 on all fronts, 
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NEW TIMES, Moscow 
1 January 1971 

The Situation in 
the Communist Party 


Editor's Note: Following the publican. 
tion In New Times (No. 36, Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1970) of an abridged translation 
of the article by Pavel Ncjcdly in the 
Czechoslovak Communist Parly organ 
Rude Provo, concerning the 22nd Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of Austra¬ 
lia, we received a number ol letters 
from readers ^king tor more details 
about the situation in the Australian 
Party. "From the speech delivered by 
the head of the Australian delegation 
at the International Mooting of Com¬ 
munist and Workers' Parties In 1969, 
which was published in our press, wo 
know that the leadership of the CPA 
look a dissentient position, which was 
criticized by a number of other delega¬ 
tions," reader N. Glazunov of Novo¬ 
sibirsk writes. "I would like to know 
more about the latest developments in 
that Parly." 

npHE author of the above letter to 

New Times rightly recalls the stand 
taken at the 1969 Meeting by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Australian Commun¬ 
ist Party. That stand did not emerge 
overnight, Developments in the Aus¬ 
tralian Communist Party in recent 
years cannot but cause concern to 
those who follow with sympathy the 
‘ struggle of the working class and all 
working people of Australia against 
the domestic and foreign policy of the 
ruling element, for the socialist future 
of their country. 

The Australian Communist Party, 
which celebrated its 50th anniversary 
in 1976, has inscribed many a glorious 
page in the history of the Australian 
and the international working class 
movement. The Communists, as the 
ideological vanguard of the working 
class of Australia, gave the working 
people a clear perspective of struggle 
against capitalist exploitation and con¬ 
sistently defended the interests of the 
masses. The names of Australian Com¬ 
munists and true internationalists like 
the CPA leaders G. B. Miles and Law¬ 
rence Sharkey, the prominent trade 
unionist James Healy, and \he renowned 
novelist Katharine Susannah Prichard 
are known throughout the world. The 
Party has long-standing internationalist 
traditions. Its close ties with the inter¬ 
national working. class and communist 
movement have always been a source 
Of strength for the Party, helping it to 
overcome the difficulties arising in the 
course of the class struggles. 

All the more regrettable is it to 
observe the turn developments have 
taken in the CPA in the recant period. 
In 1967 the 21st Congress of the Party, 
on the recommendation of ^ its ^ new 


leadership, annulled the programme 
"Australia's Way Forward" adopted at 
the previous Congress (in 1964). At the 
same time, the principle of democra¬ 
tic centralism—the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple in the building of any truly re¬ 
volutionary partyr^was to all intents 

and deleted fiem tho llulea. 

The leaders of the CPA, specifically 
Laurp Aarons, Eric Aarons and Ber- 
nie 'aft, began to come out with un- 
frien ily and even hostile statements 
abou; the socialist countries and their 
polic les. They took an ambiguous stand, 
with regard to the events in the Mid¬ 
dle test, evading cbndemnation of the 
Israc Li aggression against the Arab 
peoples. They gradually ceased to cri¬ 
ticize i the splitting, adventuristic policy 
of tl e* Peking leaders. Instead of com- 
batii g the subversive activities of the 
latte *, from which the Australian Com- 
mun st Party itself suffered, the CPA 
lead ‘rs began demonstratively to stress 
theii interest in the Chinese "experim- 
ent,' particularly the so-called "cultural 
revc lution." 

In the past two years many political 
leaders who at first were disoriented 
by he events in Czechoslovakia have 
beei able to see the situation in pro¬ 
per perspective and have supported 
the efforts of the sound, forces in the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party to nor¬ 
mal; ze the situation in the country and 
defend their socialist gaips. The CPA 
leaders, on the contrary, continue with 
a stubbornness worthy of better appli- 
cati m to uphold the Right-opportunist: 

, "Duseek line," although that line,has 
bee i fully exposed and rejected by the 
Cze :hoslovak Communists. 

A s we know, the CPA delegation at 
the International Meeting of Commu¬ 
nist and Workers’ Parties in 1969 re¬ 
fused to sign the collectively • drafted 
dociment "Tasks at the Present Stage 
of he Struggle Against* Imperialism 
and United Action of th£ Communist 
and Workers' Parties and all Anti-Impe¬ 
rial st Forces." The Tribune, weekly 
org m of the Australian Communist 
Par y, confined itself merely to publish- I 
ing a brief report of Section III of that 
doc iment, while the contents of Sec- 
tioi s I, II and IV did not appear in 
the Party press in any form. Moreover, 
on returning to Australia, - the delega¬ 
ted did its utmost to minimize 
the significance of the iMeeting, t0 
vili y its results, not stopping at down- 
rig] it falsification. Taft, for example, 
on returning from the Meeting, declar¬ 
ed that in Moscow "deliberate efforts 
we e made to prevent free and com- 
radaly discussion." Yet the head of 
the Australian delegation) L. Aarons, 
wh le in Moscow, spoke highly of the 
atmosphere prevailing at the Meeting. 
"& exy Party," he said, “Can state its 
views freely," and he stressed that 
"ev eryone is heard in a comradely 
atmosphere" (See Interview in Tri- 
bu ie, June 18, 1969.) . - 

. lfter:Jthe^969-Meeting^the-=oppo*-“ 


lunistic colouring of the Party’s posi* 
tion became more marked and the 
tendency to depart from opinions shared 
by the ‘ communist movement as a 
whole more pronounced. This was par¬ 
ticularly evident during the prepara- 
tions lor the 32nd Corjcress of the 
Australian .Communint l*iily, hold in 
March 1970. The columns of the 77/* 
bunc were given over to the most un¬ 
friendly and biassed criticism of the 
U.S.S.R. and the CPSU, their past and 
present. The Tribune misrepresented 
the motives of Soviet policy and many 
facts pertaining to Soviet life, it attack¬ 
ed the leadership of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party and its policy of 
strengthening socialism in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. At times it was hard to escape 
the impression that the organ of the 
CPA was trying to outdo the bourgeois 
press in denying the successes of so¬ 
cialist construction and smearing so¬ 
cialist democracy. 

. The unfriendly attitude of the CPA 
leadership towards the countries of the 
socialist community was reflected in 
the documents of the 22nd Congress. ; 
In the main document of the Congress, 

. "Aims, Methods and Organization of 
the CPA," these countries were even 
denied the right to be called socialist; 
they were referred to as ' socialist-ba¬ 
sed countries" (!) The authors of this 
"discovery" are trailing in the wake; 
of bourgeois propaganda which has j 
long since gone out of its way to avoid 
calling the socialist countries socialist. 
Add to this that the entire section of 
the new programme dedicated to the 
socialist system ("the socialist-based 
countries") literally bristles with ini¬ 
mical remarks and unfounded accusa¬ 
tions., The authors of the document 
invented a long list of "sins" commit¬ 
ted by socialism, echoing the usual 
assertions of its bourgeois opponents. 

. The CPA leaders are endeavouring 
in this way to blame others for the 
difficulties experienced by their Party, 
for their own failings and weaknesses, 
and to attribute them to the "mistakes 
of the socialist countries. The ground¬ 
lessness of such manoeuvres is obvious. 
This was pointed out by many of 
the participants in the 1969 Meeting 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Rodney Arismendi, First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Urugua¬ 
yan Communist Party, for example, said: 
"We cannot agree with those who 
evaluate the relations between the 
CPSU and the revolutionaries of the 
capitalist world according to a special 
measure; they take credit for the suc¬ 
cesses deriving from the historic trans¬ 
formations in the socialist countries, 
white the inevitable consequences of 
the class struggle in the world arena 
and the needs linked up with the de¬ 
fence of the socialist system, which 
are also prerequisites of the develop¬ 
ment of the world revolutionary pro¬ 
cess, they regard as* an. obstacle to 
- their own successes... 
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. The stand taken by the CPA leader¬ 
ship offers a striking example of the 
consequences of inability to resist the 
pressure of bourgeois ideology and 
direct blackmail on the part of reac¬ 
tionaries who for purposes of provoca¬ 
tion demand of the Conimunist leaders 
in the capitalist countries that they 
prove their ''independence' 1 by making 
anti-Soviet statements and attacking 
Ihy socialist states, The same thing, 
incidentally, is being demanded also 
by the vociferous blackmailers "from 
the Left," the diverse anarchist, Trots- 
kyite and other anti-Marxist groups, 
for whom anti-Sovietism is practically 
the hallmark of "revolutionariness." 
The CPA leadership has clearly been 
unable to withstand pressure of this 
kind. 

In the international section of the 
new CPA programme the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, the inter¬ 
nationalist duty of parties are inter¬ 
preted in a very narrow sense. Even 
the necessity to fight for an end to the 
Vietnam war is motivated by consi¬ 
derations of abstract humanism rather 
than the desire to rebuff imperialism. 
The world-wide fight for peace is bare¬ 
ly touched upon. No mention is 
made of the acute situation in the 
Middle East, where the Arab nations 
have fallen victim to an imperialist 
conspiracy. Apart from the problems 
of the Vietnam war, the international 
horizon of CPA activity is essentially 
limited to support for the national 
liberation struggle of the people of 
New Guinea and the other Pacific 
Islands, and also the liberation move¬ 
ment of the Australian aborigines. 
These, of course, are important issues, 
but it is clear that sucp regionalism' 
is very remote from internationalism in 
the broad sense as it has always been 
understood by Communists. 

This singular interpretation of the 
internationalist obligations of the par¬ 
ties is closely tied up with the general 
evolution of the programme principles 
of the CPA leadership which found 
expression in the "Aims, Methods and 
Organization," a document, in which 
the departure from the principled po¬ 
sitions of the International Communist 
movement under the flag of struggle 
against "theoretical conformism" is 
Clearly evident. The very! fact that the 
decisions of the 22nd Congress make 
no mention whatever of Ktarxism-Lenin- 
ism as the theoretical foundation of 
the communist movement Is in itself 
indicative. The concept of a "future 
society" is treated in the; vaguest and 
most general terms, the iijiain emphasis 
being placed on drawing a line of 
distinction between the Australian 
"variant of socialism" and that which 
already, exists. 

The authors of the new programme 
reject also the Leninist principles of 
Party building. "We reject the idea of 
so-called ’monolithic' organization," 
say» the programme, and furthers 'Uf 


fthe Party] aims to subject all theories 
and forms of organization to critical 
analysis." "The Communist Party, in 
seeking to add to its members and 
influence, welcomes into its ranks all 
socialists who share its basic ideas, 
even though they may differ on some 
points...." A party .bjised on such 
principles is liable to become a deba¬ 
ting society rather than a militant or¬ 
ganization of likeminded revolutiona¬ 
ries. 

The idea is advanced of a "coalition 
of the Left" for the purpose of effect¬ 
ing "revolutionary social change" in 
Australia. This amorphous coalition is 
conceived as a very broad and free 
union of "Communists, the growing 
Left within the Labour Parly, union 
militants, students,, intellectuals, anar¬ 
chists, libertarians [i.e. f proponents of 
unrestricted liberty.— Ed.] f etc." From 
the whole context it is evident that 
the idea of such a motley coalition 
with vaguely defined common ideals 
and objectives is counterposed to the 
Marxist principle of the leading role 
of the working class in the struggle 
to overthrow capitalism and build a 
socialist society. Although the authors 
of the new programme do speak of 
drawing on working class support, this 
is not backed up .either by the new 
organizational'principles of the Party 
or by the plans for the establishment 
,of a new "coalition of the Left". 

Of course, rapprochement and united 
action of the Left is an important 
thing and an imperative of our time. 
This is set forth clearly in the final 
document of the 1969 International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers' 
Parties. But struggle for the unity of 
the Left forces does not mean that the 
Communist parties should lose their 
identity, their class character, by mer¬ 
ging in broad coalitions. The entire 
experience of the communist move¬ 
ment militates against such a step. Yet, 
the "liberal" leanings of some Austra¬ 
lian Communists who preach "toferance" 
of views inimical to- communism 
lead to erasing the distinction between 
the. Communist* Party and its "coali¬ 
tion" partners. 

Such in general outline Is the situa¬ 
tion, that has emerged of late in the 
Coitfmunist Party of Australia. It can¬ 
not but cause concern to many mem¬ 
bers of that Party. The pre-congress 
Party conferences at district and city 
level were marked by sharp struggle 
against the leadership's "new course." 

To avoid a split, the Communists 
opposed to this course proposed that 
the Congress refrain from adopting 
new programme documents and that v 
"unify committees" be set up 'at the 
level of district and state Party orga¬ 
nizations to work out £ strategic line 
and tactics acceptable to the Party as 
a whole. They pointed out that the draft 
programme submitted by the leadership 
does not reflect the opinion of a subs¬ 
tantial section .of the-membership^ that 


it is basically inacceptable and Impels' 
the Party onto the path of sectarianism, 
anti-Sovietism and isolation from the 
international communist movement. 

Eight members of the National Com¬ 
mittee of the CPA who spoke at the 
Congress against the "new course" and 
the new programme were dropped 
from the leadership. Pat Clancy, mem¬ 
ber of the National Committee, leader 
of the militant Building Workers' In¬ 
dustrial Union and a member of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
sent a letter to the Party leadership 
announcing his decision to resign from j 
the National Committee because he 
could not accept the present policy 
and methods of the leadership. The 
Party leadership has to ^11 intents and 
purposes broken with the Communists 
in the trade ^unions who have traditio¬ 
nally been' the proletarian mainstay of 
the CPA, the source of Us influence. 

At the same time elements patently 
hostile to communism are coming into 
the Party. The door has been opened 
to Trotskyites and members of other 
trends inimical to Marxism-Leninism. 
They were evert invited to attend the 
Congress, and they used its platform to 
demand, plmost in the form of an ulti¬ 
matum, that the CPA dissociate itself 
completely from the CPSU. The leader 
of one of the two Trotskyite groups in 
Australia (at loggerheads with each 
other), D. Freney, praised the pro¬ 
gramme as the "final step in the quali¬ 
tative lurn in the Communist Party." 
Now this headman of the Sydney 
Trotskyites has been included in the 
editorial board of the Tribune . At the 
same time the decision on "unity of the 
party" adopted by the Congress is full of 
undisguised threats against Communists 
who reject the anti-Soviet course. That 
these are not empty threats is seen by 
the expulsion from the Parly for that 
reason’of two of its veteran members, 
Edgar Ross and Alf Watt, and also the 
recent decision of the Sydney Commit¬ 
tee to disband a militant Party organi¬ 
zation which is the Marxist-Leninisfc 
core of the seamen's, dockers' and ship¬ 
builders' unions. j 

In the present world situation in 
which the class struggle continues with 
unabated force, when the imperialists 
are stepping up machinations against 
the socialist countries, and ideological 
subversion against the international ! 
communist movement is mounting, the : 
struggle for the purity of the creative j 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism assumes ! 
a special significance. In its mes¬ 
sage of greeting to the Communist 
Party of Australia on the occasion of 
its 1 50th anniversary, the CC of the 
CPSU expressed the hope that the 
Australian Communists, "on the basis 
of a principled Marxist-Leninist 
approach, will be able to overcome the 
difficulties that have arisen in the 
Australian communist movement and 
will follow the revolutionary traditions 
of their Party." 
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WIENER TAGEBUCH, Vienna 
10 October i97u 


Australia: An Autonomous CP 


The 22nd Party Congress of the CP of Australia (CPA) .which took 
place at Easter in 1970 confirmed the new organization which had 
developed in the ’60's, especially in the second hal f, f ' of 

It meant a decision to break with many practices, methods, an y 
thinking of the past, and still it meant continuity and a revival of 
old socialist ideals and aspirations. Eric Aarons, member of the Central 
Conmittee of CPA and chief editor of the Left Review wrote to us about 
new orientation and its causes• 


a * * 


The new orientation of the Australian CP (CPA) crisis (arises from many _ 
sources The most important of these are: the problem of socialistic develop- 
t i-n the existing socialist countries and their relationship to one 

S™ilXs in ^ r„?s1„ P ?r»ce, 

which S renresented a proof of revolutionary potential in the developed 
SpSalSSfSStties. Every socialist and Consist party must come o 
terms with these problems; but one 'cannot: do justice to the position 01 
th™CPA concerning these problems without knowing the special characterise 

of its situation. ; 

Russian . China, and Australia 

The year 1956 caused a great shock in Australia as it did everywhere 
in tta CoSist movement. But at first not much changed for a number^* 

reasons, but two were of special importance, in my ?PJ^ on - Sidness 

thp boldness with which the serious errors were admitted, and this boldnes 

served a^ 6 a^roof of the good will of the CPSU leadership to set things 
straight if only they were given time and understanding. Such a reac ion y 

depended on insufficient inlight into the realL essence ,of”'Sf ^ nc 
' second important (and associated) reason was the f^uence ° £ 
nf the Chinese CP concepts which seemed reasonable and well considered.. 

to so P much the more willingly because the Chinese C—unists 
commanded the greatest respect. The serious conflict between tire OTand^ 
t i. p ppciT w hich broke into the open in the beginning of the ou s, carriea 
S E. F. Hill, member of the Party Secretariat, supported 

tte Chinese concepts and threatened a split, which later became reality. 

Although well known international problems were the prominent m this co > 

^TtTll^ Zre important ones 

and Strategy of the CPA. In order to survive, we had to occupy ourseives 
with the problems in the most fundamental way and to try to solve them ui 
our owk;- wav. This was in fact a ’’declaration of independence, but was 
regarded by many (as it turned out, also by the CPSU) as a matter of 
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partisanship in behalf of the Russians because, for the most part we 
tie Ch j ne ff conceptions. That we didn’t take the Russian 
side became gradually clear, particularly when'the process of ”de- 

C f ne t0 a f top after the over throw of Khrushchev and 
then actually retrogressed. Nor were we shy about talking about 

questions of principle (for example the Chinese question, the manner 

11,6 of artistic and in«llec3 

freedom, and finally the problems of socialist democracy). 

I had e It a the i end ) nf d iQ6<; £ittinS t0 mentlon a Personal experience which 
1 had at the end of 1965 on my return from Chile and Cuba to Moscow 

publish^’Wafor'^aSL^h-°£ JJ eSSUre t0 have the Australian Party 

rrv r- ^ 'u be ™ swer to the most recent propaganda shot from the 

made C i? clIar^LJ £th* ^-™T eT in which thds was handled 

before Tn W^L?^^ aj ° r artlcles ^d been placed in this manner 

the roften velS g i de ?r e rec °g nized Soviet intervention and 
the (often vpry clumsy) attempts to provoke comrades against the nartv 

leadership, obviously in an effort to overthrow them Sd to substttSte 
leaders acceptable to the CPSU. It is a practice whichhS beS followed 
in many instances against Communist parties throughout tte wrU 


t 


Overcoming the Stalin Myth 

and MllHcal^etwi' > S t0 insist on our i^P^nce in organizational 

to break with the^id^io f Vm more u "P ortant — and more difficult - 
K th - .geology that supports these methods. This ideology 

tf the StllX SffijFFP* ? y ^ rek “ his ^Icle, tiielSture 
ot the Stalin Myth, which has also been published in Australia. 

to uS*It^d i U M MfitT® 11 t0 reject thiS id6olo ®' : it was necessary 
lt# , And it was even more necessary to develop a new 
outlook which was based on Marxism as a whole but esnerial 1 v nn i+c 
methodology apd which offered the possibluiy of sS Se "f Se 

my introdi^toryparagraph Xve ^ ° f 016 mentioned in 

In a short article it is impossible to go into all asnects nf thn 
a^sUon e o? 1 2 Ped 01 toto 311 probl ™ s Khich needSUlu?ta 

r^ StoTt S ove?v 0 ster C S Cy mS ? ear: V Central P roble " 1 » 

r«Sni?«?i at Zf * 7 t p ’. We ran int0 xt when we spoke openly about the 
? Af1 clpa ^ P r °tlems m the world movement and we didn’t let ourselves be 

if ifsay wil1 they think d ° 

'•nartv S & pathetic appeals to ”a class stand” or 

i ^ X knew that it would mean obscurantism* if we 

^rSioT'fofln'ISe^ttJ effort 111 ^r^^raf ^ 131 

only^pparently^reet 1/“ ““ 
lead to a clarification of ideas^dT”^ £& t^rZlT. 
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Shift to the Right 

When the Czechoslovak crisis broke out and the Action Program showed 
how the suppression of democracy under Novotny and the others, how the 
monopolization of power in the hands of the party leadership had led to 
this crisis, we took a completely unequivocal stand from which we did 
not permit ourselves to be dissuaded either by threats or bv promises 
of the CPSU and itg supporters. Czechoslovakia changed nothing in the CPA; 
it merely brought more freshly Into our consciousness the significance 
of democracy for socialistic societies and the Communist Party, and 
the necessity for a decisive defense of independence. It also hastened 
the process of re-thinking and renewed study which was already in process. 

Many well meaning people — and others — were of the opinion that 
our emphasis on freedom and democracy was a shift to the "right," in 
the direction of bourgeois liberalization. And in fact the concern for 
democracy can lead in this direction. But it can also lead in the direction 
of an even more revolutionary criticism of bourgeois democracy, to 
reformulation of socialist goals in the sense of freedom, self-rule, and 
control by the workers, as Marx and Lenin understood them. It can lead 
to more militant action with the objective of breaking out of the 
"consensus politics" which so often in the recent past have had the 
effect of limiting Communists to actions which are acceptable to the 
ruling order. It is in this sense that the CPA understands the emphasis 
on democracy; and this is understood also by the pro-Rus$ian party 
opposition which, conservative to its very bones even in intra-party 
questions, constantly screams about "left adventurism." The capitalists, 
their governments, and their press have also understood this, as is 
evident from many articles and speeches, It is also no secret that the 
bourgeoisie constantly supports the opposition against the new orientation 
of the party — it knows that this opposition is not dangerous and can 
only serve to frighten people away from the Communists. 

The Cause of the Split 

The trade unions are the traditional arena in which the Australian 
Communists develop their mass activity and their influence. It is 
therefore not surprising that they were also an important area for the 
Party's rethinking and reorientation. For a long time there was 
dissatisfaction in the trade unions with the narrowness of view (almost 
exclusively limited to the’ traditional economic demands), with conservative 
tactics (relying on a defensive stance which had been taken-twenty years 
earlier from a totally different situation), with the subordination of 
action to the effort of functionaries to maintain their jobs, and with 
the general conservatism in organization and attitude which alientated 
the youth and also weakened the reputation and power of the trade unions. 
Perhaps the most crass example was the opposition of many Communist 
trade union functionaries to the call of the Central Committee of February 
1969 to take action against the anti-trade-union laws. That this call 
was not "adventurism" was demonstrated three months later when a million 
workers went out on strike because a trade union functionary had been 
locked up on the basis of these laws. The decision in the long intra¬ 
party struggle came in the factories, where the majority of Communist 

12 
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workers — no doubt recalling their own experiences - closed ranks 

around the new orientation, despite the fact that half of the Communist 
trade union functionaries remained in the opposition. 

In the regional and district conference before the Party Congress, 
the conservative opposition suffered a decisive defeat. It received 
on the average only about a fourth of the delegates and votes. At the 
Party Congress itself it shriveled up into a small group of less than 
a tenth of the 150 delegates. Not without justice they complained that 
this number was not "representative," but it is the result of the 
"democratic centralism" which they so fervently defend (as happens 
in other parties as well), a democratic centralism which we consider 
unsatisfactory and are undertaking to replace with a better principle. 

At that Party Congress many young non-communists participated as guests 
and followed the deliberations with lively — and critical — interest. 

The behavior of the conservatives after the Party Congress was to 
be expected. They have formed a newspaper to "popularize the achieve¬ 
ments of the socialist world" (that is, the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries belonging to her), they pay no party dues, and they are 
building their own party de facto. Even if it has not yet been formed 
de jure , the reason is toTJe found in their regard for the tactics of 
the Soviet Union, which apparently does not consider it yet opportune 
c to promote a splinter party. 

The attitude of the CPSU toward the CPA was also foreseeable, but 
it is interesting in that it in fact demonstrates the Soviet attitude 
toward the world movement. The CPSU refused to take a position on the 
documented proof of their intervention in our affairs or to. discuss 
basic problems with us. They made scarcely any secret of the, fact that 
they claimed the right to intervene in our affairs and to support an 
opposition devoted to them. This can only lead to a further division 
and weakening of the already bitterly divided and enfeebled world 
Communist movement and is of ill omen for all those (if there still are 
such people left) gullible enough to believe that the CPSU's relations 
with them are based on socialist premises, and not on what the Soviet 
Union considers to be'her self-interest (Which in Soviet eyes is, of 
course, identical with the interest of world socialism). 

For a Coalition of the Left , , 

What is the orientation of the CPA today and how is it expressed 
in practice^since the Party Congress? Here the main document of the 
Party Congress deserves mention apart from the important points 
sketched ouj; above. It breaks down into four sections: Capitalism, 
the Society of the Future, Methods of Realization, and the Communist 
Party. In the "Capitalism" section an effort is made to define the 
scientific-technical revolution, and the changes in the structure of 
classes, imperialism, and the national liberation movement are investigated. 
Similarly, the influence on the world situation of the countries "with 
a socialist basis!' (that is, the countries which are socialist economically 
but not in any other respect) is studied. The section "Society of the 
Future" contains an outline of all our main goals, with the accent on 
socialist democracy and self-rule. In the section "Methods of Realization," 
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the class structure is more closely analyzed, and the role of the 
state under present-day conditions and the meaning of a "hegemony" and 
"counter-hegemony" are studied. Here our stand toward the struggle for 
partial demands, toward control by the workers, toward the Labour Party, 
and toward the trade unions is defined and contrasted with,! the position 
of the "conservatives" and the "anarchists" or the "left." In this, 
the accent at the present time is on the struggle against the former. 

Here too, the conception of a ’coalition of the left’ i* discussed, and 

I would like to say a few words about that. 

The idea of the 'coalition of the left 1 was formulated for the first 
time at the Party Congress in 1967. Naturally it is not without 
connection to early ideas and experience of the "United Front" and 
"People’s Front," but it extends beyond this framework. In this 
connection the Party Congress document says that "the complex nature 
of modem society, the variety of social forces interacting on one 
another, the number of problems setting these forces in motion, the 
considerable measure of spontaneity, and the reaction to negative 
experiences of the past, such as overcentralization and ideological 
conformism, have made it clear that an organization for social change 
must be so fashioned that it corresponds to contemporary conditions. 

The Australian Communists suggest 'a coalition of the left for a revol¬ 
utionary change of society.' The point of departure for this suggestion 
is that today---and apparently also in the future---there are a number 
of tendencies which in their general orientation agree on the need 
for socialist change in present society but have differing opinions on 
important points of ideology, program, and organization. Among those 
tendencies the Communists count the growing left in the Labour Party, 
trade union activists, students, intellectual, anarchists, civil- 
rightists, etc. 

"A ’coalition of the left' implies the most varied forms of common 
action and co-operation among all these groups, but not only that. 

While the conscious revolutionaries make up the nucleus of each coalition 
for the radical alteration of the social system, other forces have 
limited generally themselves to specific problems—Vietnam, civil 
rights, reform of social and health welfare, the school system, etc.--- 
and must be supported, and, in certain instances, taken into the coalition. 
Within such a coalition there will naturally be discussions on theoretic, 
programmatic, and organizational questions in the course of co-operation 
and action; and there will also be a competition of opinions. Only on 
this basis can influence be exercised and a leadership formed. 

"Thus we are oriented to the thought that such 'a coalition of the 
left* will develop and change on the basis of experience and of the 
development of the situation up to the revolution and even into the 
revolution itself. 

"Such a ’coalition,’ which assumes mutual respect, tolerance, and 
openness among the various groups and parties, will be an important 
guarantee for genuine democracy in the socialist society of the future." 


o 
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Unity in Diversity 

It must be emphasized that the "coalition" (we have not found a 
better word) is not to be understood in the parliamentary sense nor 
is it a definitive "organizational" unity platform. The closest, 
and even then not a very close analogy is perhaps the Vietnam 
moratorium movement in Australia in which practically all of the left 
(as well as many elements which in any other respect could hardly 
be called leftist) participated. We have fought for the principle 
that everyone can take part and that no one dominates (neither a 
group nor a tendency). There are general goals: withdrawal of all 
American, Australian, and other foreign troops from Vietnam; 
cessation of all help for Saigon, and opposition to the draft law. 

We seek the kind of general fom and action which has the greatest 
effectiveness in the present situation. But neither the Communists 
nor others set forth far-reaching anti-imperialistic goals (for 
example support for NLF) nor volunteered for more radical forms of 
action; everyone "does his thing," so to speak. 

Related with this is the growing tendency to reject the rigid, 
a bureaucratic 6rders from above" organization which tends (and in 
fact intends) to force everyone into one and the same schema. 

Even if goals and actions are democratically decided, this procedure 
is rejected by many who strive for "self-rule" and spontaneous self- 
expression. This the Communists must take into consideration as much 
in respect to their own organization as in respect to a broader move¬ 
ment or coalition," although we combat the idea that no organization 
at all is necessary. 

Beginning of a New Phase of Developm ent 

, Since the Party Congress we have had the experience of the Vietnam 
moratorium in May when tens of thousands in all of Australia demonstrated 
militantly and occupied the streets, when the growing fighting -spirit 
m the trade unions and in the movement for the rights of aborigines, gave 
to all appearances, sufficient proof that the orientation of the Party 
Congress was correct. This work is developing in a very promising way 
as is our important-work in the theoretical field. 

But it would be incorrect to overlook the difficulties. In addition 
to apathy and reactionary prejudices (for example racial prejudices) 
awhich are widespread in Australia, the fragmentation of the left is 
cause for concern. (The split in the Party sharpened this fragmentation 
and is deplorable for this reason particularly.) The fragmentation 
is not as serious as in the United States where a situation, promising 
in itself, ip so often depreciated by unnecessary conflicts, which are 
fought out with unnecessary hardness or are carried out' on a purely 
factional basis without real communication or tolerance between the 
combatants. Here is Australia, too, various groups of the "New Left," 
Trotskyists, Maoist, and others try to take over organizations 
(especially the peace movements) and unite only from time to time on 
an absolutely necessary action but also often (especially when the 
situation is complicated) on the basis of a cheap anti-Communism. 
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In many cases the Communist Party seems to represent the only visible. 
S of cohesion; but to play such a role without trying in accordance 
with a bad, old custom, to seize an avantgarde position (which so 
often is a domineering position) is a complicated and demanding task. 

It requires a clear position and a principled non-sectarian basis for 
competition with others; it requires strengthened activity and a 
greater knowledge on the part of the Communists, the development of 
new forms of party organizations, and an open mind to the possibility 
Xt new political formations will arise. The victory at the Party 
Congress gives us a real possibility of succeeding m this task. 

Conditions differ greatly from country to country. But it appears 
that today, revolutionaries in the whole world are confronted wi h 
the same theoretical and practical basic problems. We havp just now 
arrived at the beginning of a meaningful international discussion of 
the new phase of development of Marxism. Journals like Wiener Tagebuch 
have, in my opinion, an important role to play in the connection, and 
I wish it great success in this -effort. 


o 
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WIENER TAGEBUCH, Vienna • 
October 1970 




Der 22, Parteitag der Kommunistischen Partei Australiens, der zu Ostern 1970 stattfand, bestatigte 
die peue Orientierurig, die sich in den sechziger Jahren, besonders in der zweiten Halfte des Jahr- 
zehnts, herausgebildet hat. Das bedeutete einen entscheidenden Bruch mitvielen Praktiken, Metho 
den und Denkweisen der Vergangenheit, auf der anderen Seite jedoch die Ktmtinuitat und Wieder- 
belebung alter sozialistischer Ideale und Aspirationen. Uber diese neue Orientierung und ihre 
Ursachen schrieb fur uns Eric Aarons, Mitglied des Zentralkomitees der KP Australiens und Chef- 
redakteur der „Left Review". 


Die Neuorientferung der KP Australiens entspringt vielen 
Quellen; die wlchtigsten sitid: die Probleme der sozlalistischen 
Entwicklung in den bestehenden sozialistischen Landern und 
deren Beziehungen untereinander; die wissenschaftlich-tech- 
nische Revolution und die| veranderte okonomlsche Entwick¬ 
lung in den modernen kaqitalistischen Staaten; der wechseb 
voile Veriauf des revolutioharen Kampfes in der Dritten Welt; 
das Auftauchen neuer Befelche und Formen des politlschen 
Kampfes, namentlich der Studentenbewegung; und die fran- 
zosischen Mal-Ereignisse 1968, die einen Beweis fiir das revo* 
lutlonare Potential in den ejntwickelten kapitallstlschen LSndern 
darsteilten. Jede sozialistische und kommunistische Partei muB 
sich rmit diesen Probiemen I auseinandersetzen; doch man kann 
die Haltung, die die KP Aujstraliens dazu einnimmt. nlcht wur- 
digen, ohne die Besonderh^iten ihrer Lags zu kennen. 

RUSSISCH, CHINESI8GH, AUSTRAUSCH7 
Das Jahr 1956 bewirkte in Australian, wie uberall in der kom¬ 
munistischen Bewegung, eine Starke Erschiitterung. Trotzdem 
anderte sich zunachst nicht vie), und zwar bus einer Reihe 
von Griinden, von denen rneiner Meinung nach zwei besonders 
wichtig slnd. Der erste war| die KCihnheit, mit der die schweren 
Fehler zugegeben wurden, worm man einen Beweis fur den 
guten Wiiien der KPdSU-Fufirung sah, die Dingo In Ordnung zu 
bringen, wenn man ihr nur feelt iiefle und Verstandnis entgegen- 
brachte. Eine solche Reaktion beruhte natiirlich auf ungenu- 
gender Einsicht in das ei^entliche Wesen des w Stalinismus\ . 
Der zweite wlchtige (und damit zusammenhangende) Grund war 
der EinfiuB der Auffassungen der chinesischen KP 1 ), die ver- 
nunftig und wohluberlegt jschienen und urn so bereltwiiliger 
angehort wurde, als man fujr die chinesischen Kommunisten den 
groBten Respekt hegte 3 ). 

• *) Zum Be I spiel ,Hlstorl9che Erfohrungen der Olktatur dos Proletariats" und 
•Noch elnmal zu den hlstorisdion Enahrunoen der Diktatur des Proletariats". 
Ich uelbst und Viele andere haben (fingers Zsit zu Studtenzwscken In Chins 
verbrschf, und dls BszletKmgen zwisdien dsn balden Psrtelen waron ashr ong. 


Der schwere Konfllkt zwischen der KPCh und der KPdSU, 
der Anfang der sechziger Jahre offen ausbrach, tibertrug sich^ 
auch auf unsere Partei: Sekretariatsmitglied E. F. HIM trat fOr 
die chinesischen Auffassungen eln und drohte mit einer Spaltung, 
die spater Wlrkllchkeit wurde. Obwohl bei dlesem Kampf 
die bekannten internationaien Probleme im Vordergrund stan* 
den, waren jene noch wlchti$er, welche die Innerparteiliche 
Praxis und die Strategic der Partei In Australien betrafen. Urn 
Qberleben zu kdnnen, muBten wir uns mit den Probiemen von 
Grund auf beschaftlgen und sie auf unsere Weise zu I6sen 
suchen. Das war faktisch eine DnabhanglgkeitserklarungV 
wurde aber von vielen (wie sich zeigte, auch von der KPdSU) als 
„Partelnahme fur die Russen" angesehen, weil wir die chine¬ 
sischen Auffassungen zum GroBteil ablehnten. DaB wir nicht 
*fQr die Russen Partei ergriffen M , wurde allmahlich klar, nament¬ 
lich als der ProzeB der „Entstalinisierung“ nach Chrusch- 
tschows Sturz zum Stilistand kam und dann rucklaufig wurde, 
und wir nahmen uns kein Blatt vor den Mund, wenn es um 
prinzipielle Fragen ging (zum Beispiel um die judische Frage, 
die Form der Absetzung Chruschtschows, die Verletzung der 
kunstlerischen und Inteliektuellen Freiheit, und uberhaupt um 
Probleme der sozialistischen Demokratie). Vielleicht 1st es an- 
gebracht, daB Ich eine personliche Erfahrung erwahne, die ich 
Ende 1965 bei rneiner Ruckkehr aus Chile und Kuba nach 
Moskau hatte. Man drang mit aller Macht darauf, daB die 
australische Partei einen „groBen“ Artikel veroffentliche, den 
die KPdSU zur Verfugung stellen wolite; er sollte die Antwort 
auf den jungsteh EtguB der KPCh (vom November 1965) 
sein. Die Art und Weise, wie die Angelegenheit betrieben 
wurde, machte es deutlich, daB auch vorher schon w groBe“ 
Artikel auf diese Weise placiert worden waren. In zunehmen- 
dem MaB erkannten wir die Einmischung und die (oft sehr 
plumpen) Versuche, Genossen gegen die Parteifuhrung aufzu- 
hetzen, offenkundig In dem Bestreben, diese zu stOrzen und 
durch eine fur die KPdSU akzeptable zu ersetzen, wie es 
schon In so vielen Fallen gegenQber kommunistischen Parteien 
auf der ganzen Welt praktlziert worden war. 
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DIE UBERWINDUNG DES STAUN-MYTHOS 

So wichtig es war, in diesen organisatorischen und politischen 
Dingen auf unserer Unabhangigkeit zu bestehen, war es noch 
wichtiger — und schwerer —, mlt der Jenen Methoden zu- 
grundeliegenden Ideologie zu brechen, Diese Ideologie wurde 
von Genossen Marek In seinem Artikel „Zur Struktur des 
Stalln-Mythos*, der auch In Australien verdffentlicht worden 1st, 
sehr anschaulich beschrleben. 

Es genQgte Jedoch nicht, diese Ideologie abzulehnan, es war 
notwendlg, sle zu verstehen. Und noch notwendlger war es, 
eine andere Anschauung zu entwlckeln, die auf dem Marxlsmus 
als Ganzes, Insbesondere aber auf seiner Methodologle baslerte 
und die Moglichkelt bot, elnlge der schwlerlgen Probleme zu 
losen, die sich aus der eingangs erwShnten Entwicklung erga- 
ben. 

In einem kurzen Artikel 1st es unmoglich, auf alle Aspekte der 
Prozesse einzugehen, die sich auf der obers genannten Grund- 
lage entwickelt haben, oder auf alle Probleme, die es zu 
iosen gilt. Aber die Frage der Demokratle war zwelfellos ein 
zentrales Problem, auf das wlr bei jedem Schritt stleBen. Wlr 
stieBen darauf, wenn wlr offen Gber prinzlplelle Fragen In der 
Weltbewegung sprachen und uns von keinen opportunist!senen 
Erwagungen [.Was werden sie denken und tun, wenn wlr das 
sagen? - ) und von keinen pathetfschen Appellen an den „Klas- 
senstandpunkt* und die .Parteitreue* abhalten lieBen. Wlr er- 
kannten, daB es Obskurantismus bedeutet, wenn wlr von vorn- 
herein unuberschreitbare Grenzen setzen, daB manche geschlos- 
senen Bucher und erledlgte Fragen neuerlich geflffnet und be- 
handelt weYden muBten, und daB Gedankenfrelhelt eine wesent- 
liche Voraussetzung fOr alles Intellektuelle Streben 1st. Wlr 
stieften darauf auch In der Innerparteilichen Dlskussion, die 
wirkllch frei von alien Beschr&nkungen seln muBte (nicht von 
oben .geleitet" und nur schelnbar frei), um zu elner Klfirung 
der Vorstellungen und elner Herausarbeltung der Probleme zu 
fGhren. 


RUCK NACH hRECHTS 1 '? 

Als die tschechoslowakische Krlse ausbrach und das Aktlons- 
programm zelgte, wle die Einschrankung der Demokratle unter ; 
Novotny und den anderen, die Monopollslerung der Macht in 
den Handen der Parteifuhrung. zu dieser Krlse gefuhrt hatte, 
bezogen wlr eine vdllig eindeutige Stellung, von der wlr uns 
weder durch Drohungen noch durch Versprechungen der KPdSU 
und ihrer Anhanger abbringen lleBen. Die Tschechoslowakel hat 
In der KP Australiens gar nlchts verandert; sie hat uns nur. 
neuerlich die Bedeutung der Demokratle fur die aozlalistische 
Gesellschaft und die Kommunistische Partei, die Notwendigkeit 
einer entschlossenen Verteidlgung der Unabhangigkeit zum 
Bewufitseln gebracht und den In Gang befindllchen ProzeB des 
Umdenkens und N eu-Erf or s chens beschleunlgt. 

Manche Leute — wohlmelnende und andere — waren der An- 
siebt, die Betonung von Frelhelt und Demokratie sel eln Ruck 
nach „rechts\ in die Richtung des burgeriichen Uberalismus; 
und tatsachlich kann die Sorge um die Demokratie In diese 
Richtung fuhren. Sie kann aber auch In die Richtung einer 
noch revolutionareren Kritik der burgeriichen Demokratie fuhren, 
zu einer Neuformulierung der soziallstischen Ziele im Sinn von 
Freihelt. Selbstverwaltung und Arbelterkontrolie, wle Marx und 
Lenin sie vor Augen hatten. Sie kann zu militanterem Handeln 
fuhren, mit dem Zlel, die .Konsenspolitik* zu durchbrechen, 
die In der jungsten Vergangenhelt so oft bewlrkt hat, daB die 
Kommuniaten sich euf Aktlonen beschr&nkten, die fOr die herr- 
achende Ordnung akzeptabel waren. So verateht die KPA die 


Betonung der Demokratie; und das erkennt auch die rusaisch 
orientlerte Opposition, die, auch in Innenpolltlschen Fragen kon- 
servativ bis an die Knochen, standig Gber Jinkes Abenteurer- 
tum* schrelt. Die Kapitaiisten, ihre Reglerungen und ihre Presse 
haben es ebenfalls erkannt, wie aus vfefen Artikein und Reden 
zu entnehmen 1st. (Es 1st auch kein Geheimnls, daB die Bour¬ 
geoisie bewuBt die Opposition gegen die neue Orlentierung der. 
Partei unterstutzt -■* sie well), daB diese Opposition for ale 
nicht gefShrllch 1st und nur dazu dienen kann, die Menachen von 
den Kommuniaten abzuschrecken.) 

DIE URSACHEN DER SPALTUNG 

Die Gewerkschaften sind der traditionelle Boden, auf dem die 
australischen Kommunisten vor allem ihre Massenaktivitat und 
ihren ElnfluB entfalten. Es ist daher nicht verwundcrlich, daB 
sie auch eln wichtiger Boden fur das Umdenken und dio Neu- 
orientierung waren. Lange Zeit schon herrschte Unzufriedenheit 
mit der Enge der Sicht (fast ausschlieBliche Beschrankung auf 
die traditlonellen wlrtschaftlichen Forderungen), mit der konser- 
vativen Taktik (beruhend auf einer defensiven Einstellung, die 
vor zwanzig Jahren einer voNfg anderen Situation entsprungen 
warj; mit der Unterordnung der AktivitSt unter das Bestreben, 
offizielle Positionen zu halten, und mit dem allgemeinen Kon- 
servatismus in Organisation und Einstellung, der die Jugend 
abstieB sowie Ansehen und Schlagkraft der Gewerkschaften 
schwSchte. Das krasseste Beisplel vlelleicht war der Wider- 
stand vleler kommunlstlscher GewerkschaftsfunktlonSre gegen 
den Aufruf des Zentralkomitees vom Februar 1969 gegen die 
gewerkschaftsfeindlichen Gesetze. DaB dieser Aufruf keln 
.Abenteurertum* war, zelgte sich drel Monate spater, als eine 
Million Arbelter in den Streik traten, well ein Gewerkschafts- 
funktionSr auf Grund dieser Gesetze eingesperrt worden war. 
Die Entscheldung in den langen innerparteilichen Kampfen fiel 
in den Betrleben, wo die Mehrhelt der kommunistischen 
Arbeiter — zwelfellos in Anbetracht ihrer elgenen Erfahrungen 
— sich der neuen Orientierung anschfoB, obwohi die Halfte 
der kommunistischen Gewer|schaftsfunktionare in der Oppo¬ 
sition blieb. * 

In den Landes- und Bezirkskonferenzen vor dem Parteitag er* 
lltt die konservative Opposition eine entscheidende Niederlage^ 
Sie erhlelt Im Durchschnitt nur etwa ein Viertel der Delegier* 
ten und der Stlmmen. Auf dem Parteitag selbst schrumpfte sie 
zu einem HSuflein von weniger als einem Zehntel der 150 Dele- 
gierten zusammen; nicht ganz zu Unrecht beklagten sie sich, 
diese Zahl sei nicht .representative aber sie ist das Ergebnis 
des von ihnen (wle auch In anderen Parteien) so gluhend ver- 
teidigten .demokratischen Zentralismus", den wlr fur unbefrie- 
digend ansehen und durch ein besseres Prinzip zu ersetzen 
trachten. Am Parteitag haben vlele Junge Nichtkommunisten als 
Gaste tellgenommen und die Beratungen mit lebhaftem — und 
kritischem — Interesse verfolgt. 

Das Vorgehen der Konservativen nach dem Parteitag war so 
wie erwartet. Sie haben erne Zeitung gegrundet, um die „Er- 
rungenschaften der soziallstischen Welt zu popularisleren* (das 
heiBt der Sowjetunion und der ihr ergebenen soziallstischen 
Lander), sie zahlen keine Parteibeitrage und bilden de facto 
eine eigene Partei. Wenn sie diese noch nicht „de Jure* gebil- 
det haben, so llegt das hauptsachlich an ihrer Rucksicht auf 
die Taktik der Sowjetunion, die es wahrscheinlich noch nicht 
fOr opportunist, eine Spalterpartei offen zu fdrdern. 

Die Haltung der KPdSU gegenOber der KPA war ebenfalls vor- 
hersehbar, doch Ist sie insofern interessant, als sie die tat- 
sachilche sowjetische Einstellung zur Weltbewegung demon- 
striert. Die KPdSU hat sich gewelgert, zu den von uns doku- 
mentarisch belegten Ffillen von Einmlschung Stellung zu neh- 
men Oder mlf uns. Gber Grundsatzfragen zu diskutieren. Sie 
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macht kaum eln Hehl darausj, daB sle das Recht habe, slch In 
unsere Angelegenhelten eln?umi$chen und eine ihr ergebene 
Opposition zu unterstutzen. Das kann nur zu einer weiteren 
Spaltung und SchwSchung der bereits schmerzllch. gespaltenen 
und geschwachten Weltbewegung fuhren und 1st von boser Vor- 
bedeutung fur alle (wenn ed solche noch gibt), die naiv genug 
Sind, zu glauben, die Bezlehungen der KPdSU zu ihnen beruhten 
auf sozialistlschen Grundsatzen und nicht auf den vermelnt- 
liehen ii&entnteressen der 'Sowjetunlon (die In sewjetisehen 
Augen allerdlngs mlt den' Interessen des Weltsozlailamus 
Idertfisch warden). 


FDR EINE KOALITION DER UNKEN 

Was ist heute. die Qrientierung der KPA und wle kommt sie 
in der Praxis seit dem. Parteitag zum Ausdruck? Hier verdient, 
abgesehen von den bereits sklzzierten wichtigen Aspekten, 
das Hauptdokument des P^rteltags Erwahnung. Es zerfallt In 
vier Abschnitte: Kapitalfsmus, Die Gesellschaft der Zukunft, 
Methoden der Verwirkllchupg, Die Kommunistlsche Partei. Im 
Abschnitt .Kapitalismus" wird versucht, das Wesen der wls- 
senschaftlich-technlschen Revolution zu definieren, es werden 
die Veranderungen in der Struktur der Klassen, der Imperialis- 
mus und die nationale Befreiungsbewegung untersucht, des- 
gieichen die Beeinflussung der Weltlage durch die Lander 
,mit sozialistischer Basis - (das heiBt die okonomisch soziali- 
stischen, in anderer Hinsteht aber nicht entsprechend ent- 
wickelten Lander). Der Abschnitt .Die Gesellschaft der Zukunft - 
enthalt eine Skizze unserer Hauptziele, mit dem Akzent auf 
so2lalistischer Demokratie und Seibstverwaltung. Im Abschnitt 
.Methoden der Verwirkiichung M wird die Klassenstruktur ge- 
nauer analysiert, die Rolle des Staates unter den heutigen 
Bedingungen und die:3edeutung von .Hegemonic" und .Gegen- 
hegemonie" untersucht. Hier wird unsere Haltung zum Kampf 
fur Teillorderungen, zur Arbeiterkontrolle, zur Labour Party und 
zu den Gewerkschaften defiriiert und der Haltung der .Konser- 
vativen" und der .Anarchlsten" oder .Linken" gegenQberge- 
stellt, vi/obei in der gegenwSrtlgen Lage der Akzent auf dem 
Kampf gegen die erstgenannten llegt. Hier wird auch die Kon- 
zeption einer .Koalition der Linken - erortert, Ober die Ich 
einige Worte sagen mochte. 

Der Gedanke einer .Koalition der Linken - wurde zum ersfenmal 
auf dem Parteitag im Jahre 1967 formuliert. Er Ist nattirlich 
nicht ohne Zusammenhang mit fruheren Vorstellungen und Er- 
fahrungen der .Einheitsfront - und .Volksfront", geht aber uber 
diesen Rahmen hinaus. Im Parteitagsdokument heiBt es dazu: 
.Die komplexe Natur der modernen Gesellschaft, die Mannig- 
faltigkeit der in Aktion tretenden sozialen Krafte, die Vieizahl 
der sie bewegenden Probleme, das betrachtliche MaB an 
Spontaneitat und die Reaktiopen auf negative Erfahrungen der 
Vergangenheit, wie Uberzenttjaiisierung und ideologlschen Kon- 
formismus, haben es klar geimacht, daft eine Organisation fur 
soziale Veranderung so beschaffen sein muB, daB sle den 
heutigen Bedingungen entspricht. Die australischen Kommu- 
nisten schlagen eine .Koalition der Linken zur revolutionSren 
/erSnderung der Gesellschaft’ vor. Dieser Vorschlag geht davon 
aus, daB es heute — und wahrscheinlich wird das auch In Zu- 
<unft so sein — eine Anzahi von Tendenzen gibt, die in Ihrer 
ailgemeinen Qrientierung auf eine sozlalistische Umwandlung 
ier gegenwSrtigen Gesellschaft uberelnstimmen, aber In wichti- 
jen Punkten der Ideoiogie, des Programms und der Organi¬ 
sation verschiedener Meinung sind. Dazu zfihlen die Kommu- 
ilsten, die wachsende Links In der Labour Party, Gewerk- 
schaftsaktivisten. Studenten, Inteilektuelle, AnarchSsten, BOrger- 
echtler us 


Eine Coalition der Linken' impllziert die verschiedensten For¬ 
mer! von gemeinsamen Aktlonen und Zusammenarbeit all dieser 
Gruppen, doch nicht nur dieser. WShrend die bewuBten Revo- 
lutionare den Kern jeder Koalition zur radikalen Verinderung 
des Geseilschaftssystems bllden, sollen andere KrMfte, die sich 
Im allgemelnen auf bestimmte Probleme beschranken — Viet¬ 
nam, Burgerfrelheiten, Reforqi der Sozlal- und Gesundhelts* 
ftirsorge* des Schulwesens und so welter —, unterstOtzt und 
pgebenentalla in die .Keelillen 1 gufeenerfimgn werden. In- 
nerhalb einer solchen .Koalition* gibt es Im Zug der Zusam¬ 
menarbeit und Aktion naturlich Diskussionen uber theoretische, 
programmatische und organisatorische Fragen; es gibt auch 
einen Wettstreit der Meinungen. Nur auf dieser Grundlage 
kann EinfluB ausgeiibt und eine Fuhrung gebildet werden. 

Wir orientieren uns daher darauf, daB eine solche .Koalition der 
Linken* slch entwickelt und verSndert auf Grund der Erfahrun¬ 
gen und der Entwicklung der Lage bis zur Revolution und 
auch in dieser seibst. 

Eine solche .Koalition', die gegenseltige Achtung, Toleranz und 
Offenheit zwischen den verschiedenen Gruppen und Parteien 
voraussetzt, wird eine wichtige Garantie fur echte Demokratie 
In der sozialistlschen Gesellschaft der Zukunft sein." 


EiNHEIT IN DER VIELFALT 

Es muB hervorgehoben werden, daB die .Koalition" (wir haben 
bisher kein besseres Wort gefunden) nicht im parlamentarl- 
schen Sinn zu verstehen und auch keine definitive .organisa¬ 
torische" Elnheitsplattform Ist. Die nachste (wenn auch immer 
noch nicht sehr nahe) Anaiogle ist vielleicht die Vletnam- 
Moratoriums-Bewegung In Australien, an der praktisch alie 
Linken (und auch manche, die in anderer Hinsicht kaum links zu 
nennen sind) tellnehmen. Wir haben fur das Prinzlp gekampft, 
daB jeder mittun kann und niemand dominiert (weder eine 
Gruppe noch eine Tendenz). Es gibt allgemelne Hauptziele: 
Abzug aller amerikanischen, australischen und sonstigen aus r 
iandischen Truppen aus Vietnam; Einstellung jeder Hilfe fur 
Saigon und Opposition gegen das Wehrdienstgesetz. Man sucht 
nach jener allgemelnen Form und Aktion, die in der gegen- 
wartigen Situation die groBte Wirksamkelt hat. Aber weder 
die Kommunisten noch andere stellen weiterreichende anti- * 
imperlallstische Zlele auf (zum Beispiel Unterstutzung der 
NLF) oder treten fur radikalere Aktionsformen eln; jeder- 
mann .tut das Seine", sozusagen. 

Verwandt damit ist die wachsende Tendenz, die starre, buro- 
kratisch .von oben nach unten" wirkende Organisation abzu- 
lehnen, die dazu tendiert (und darauf abzielt), .alle in ein und 
dasselbe Schema zu pressen. Auch wenn Ziele und Aktionen 
demokratlsch beschlossen werden, wird diese Prozedur von 
vielen, die nach .Seibstverwaltung" und spontanem Selbst- 
ausdruck streben, abgelehnt. Das mGssen die Kommunisten 
berucksichtlgen, sowohl hinsichtiich ihrer eigenen Organisation 
als auch hinsichtiich einer breiteren Bewegung oder .Koali¬ 
tion - , obwohl wir die Auffassung bekampfen, wonach Gber- 
haupt keine Organisation erforderlich sel. 


BEGINN EINER NEUEN ENTWICKLUNGSPHASE 

Seit dem Parteitag haben uns die Erfahrungen des Vietnam- 
Moratoriums Im Mai, als Zehntausende in ganz Australien an 
Kampfdemonstrationen und StraBenbesetzungen teilnahmen, so- 
wie jer zunehmende Kamofaeisi In den_ Gewerkschaften und 
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schein nach genugend Beweise daffir geiiefert, daft die Orientie- 
rung des Parteitages Hchtig war. uod diese Arbeit entwickelt 
sich vielversprechend, wie auch unsere so notwendige Arbeit 
auf theoretlschem Gebiet 

Aber es wfire falsch, die Schwierlgkeiten zu Obersehen. AuBer 
der Apathle und den reaktionfiren (zum Beisplel rassistlschen) 
V@jFuftiil8hi dii iii Australian weit verbreitet slndjist die Zer- 
splltterung der Linken besorgnlserregend. (Die Spaltung aer 
Partei verscharft die Zersplitterung, und vor allem deshalb ist 
sie beklagenswert) Die Zersplitterung ist nicht so stark wie in 
den Vereinigten Staaten, wo eine an sich vielversprechende 
Situation so oft entwertet wird durcb unnotige Konflikte. die 
mit unnotiger Harte ausgekampft qder auf rein fraktioneller 
Grundlage ohne wirkliche Kommunikatlon und Toleranz zwischen 
den Streitenden ausgetragen werden. Auch hier in Australlen 
versuchen verschiedene Gruppen der .Neuen Linken , Trotzki- 
sten. Maoisten Wid andere, Organisationen (besonders die 
Friedensbewegung) zu erobern und einlgen sich nur von Zeit zu 
Zeit auf eine unbedingt notwendige Aktlon. aber manchmal 
[namentllch wenn die Lage kompilzlert Ist) auch auf der Grund¬ 
lage elnes bllligen Antlkommunismua. In vleien Fallen achelnt 


die Kommunistlsche Partei das einzig sichtbare Element der 
Kohasion darzustellen; doch eine solche Rolie zu spielen, ohne 
nach schlechter alter Sitte eine Avantgarde-Position (die sc oft 
eine domlnierende Position ist) anzustreben, ist eine kompli- 
zlerte und anspruchsvolle Aufgabe. Sie erfordert eine klare 
Haitung und eine prlnziplelle, nicht-sektiererische Grundlage fQr 
den Wettstreit mlt anderen, eine verstfirkte Aktlvltat und gra¬ 
fts WlBBeo seitefli m Kimmyrnefen, m imwiwiyng newer 

Formen der Parteiorganlsatlop. und eine vorurtellslose Elnstei- 
lung zur Mdglichkeit des Auftauchens neuer politischer Forma- 
tionen. Der Sieg auf dem Parteitag gibt uns eine reale Mdg¬ 
lichkeit. diese Aufgabe erfolpreich zu bewaltigen. 

Die Bedingungen sind vop Land zu Land sehr verschieden. 
Aber es hat den Anschein. daft heute die Revolutionfire auf 
der ganzen Welt im wesentlichen vor den gleichen theoretl- 
schen und praktischen Grundfragen stehen, Wir sind erst ganz 
am Anfang einer sinnvoilen internationalen Dtskussion fiber 
die neue Entwlcklungsphase des Marxismus. 

Zeitschrlften wie das .Wiener Tagebuch" haben, wie Ich glaube. 
In diesem Zusammenhang eine wichtlge Rolie zu spielen, und 
Ich wfinsche dem WTB dabel vlel ^rfoig. ■ 
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correspondent for the prestigious leftist London 
weekly, New Statesman, and is now in charge of 
all that part of the magazine that deals with 
25X1C10© 3imur ri- st affairs." 
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April 1971 

CUBA: THE SOVIET "MODEL" OF SOCIALISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


"In Cuba, as in Eastern Europe, low 
productivity is not simply a remnant from 
the past; it persists because the relation¬ 
ship between man and society remains defective, 
not to say bad. No amount of ultra-revolution- 
ary slogans or socialist enclaves can disguise 
this fact; indeed, they merely serve to under¬ 
line the striking contrast between hopes and 
reality." 

This is the essence of post-revolutionary Cuban failures, 
according to a comprehensive and sympathetic review of Cuba's 
revolution by K. S. Karol in his recent book, Guerrillas in 
Power: The Course of the Cuban Revolution.* This failure, 

In turn, stems "from Castro's iyt>» decision -- out of "harsh 
necessity" --to embrace Moscow again after a brief but 
disastrous flirtation with "independent socialism" and Chinese 
Communism. His embrace meant acceptance of Soviet political, 
economic, and technical guidance -- in a word, his adoption 
of the Soviet "model." The decision led Cuba to the same 
economic stagnancy, bureaucratic inefficiency, and political 
oppression that has been experienced by all the countries of 
the Soviet Bloc and most spectacularly, by the Soviet Union 
at present. The combination of the ignorance and inefficiency 
of Soviet Bloc advisors and their blindly doctrinaire application 
of Soviet methods in trade and aid and in the administration of 
an economy proved disastrous. This is the important conclusion 
Karol draws from his close personal acquaintance of many 
years with Cuba and its leaders, so that he is forced to the 
bitter conclusion: "The chief enemy of Socialism is not 
U.S. imperialism, but the USSR." 

Polish-born Karol was a‘ fervent participant in Soviet 
Communism until he experienced it first-hand during seven 
years in the USSR. Still no friend of capitalism (see biographic 


^Published by Hill 5 Wang, New York, 1970, 624 pp., 
$12.50. It appeared earlier, in the spring of 1970, in French 
as Les guerrilleros au pouvoir: 1'itineiaire politique de la 
revolution cubaine , Robert Laffont, 6, place Saint-Sulpice, 

6, Paris VI e . 
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data in the attached New York Times book review] and severely 
critical of the United States' role in Cuba, particularly in 
earlier years up to the heavy Soviet involvement in the 60's, 
Karol, after several trips to Cuba and interviews with all the 
top leaders, came to admire their courage but realized, as 
they did not, that their tangled experiments, following the 
collapse of Castro’s idealistic dream of 1960, would lead 
to the reality of Soviet client statehood a short ten years 
later. 


A fascinating, impressive, and vastly detailed account 
of the Cuban experiment, the book itself should be of 
interest to specialists and historians. Of wider interest 
would be the account of its recent past and current situation. 
Thus, the extensive extracts selected for inclusion herewith 
relate primarily to the evolution of Cuba’s relations with 
the Soviet Union as an object lesson to those, particularly 
in newly developing nations, who still regard close politico- 
economic relations with the Soviet Union as a solution to 
their economic problems. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
2k January 1971| 

I?: Giierrillas in Power. ■ 

The Course of the Cuban Revolution. 

By K. S. Karol. 

Translated from the French by Arnold Pomerans. 

624 pp. New York: Hill & Wang. $12.50. 

A ■farmer friend of Fidel- 


By LEE LOCKWOOD 


;? On April 22, 1970, Fidel Castro 
’interrupted an oration in Havana 
marking the centenary of the birth 
;'of. Lenin arid delivered a Scathing at¬ 
tack on certain leftist European in¬ 
tellectual critics of Cuba. ‘‘These days, 
fas you know, there arc■ sfrpeweirolu-. 
ftionary theoreticians,, sijper-leftists, 
•real ‘supemfen’ you mlgftt say, who 
fare capable of crushing Imperialism ! 
in two seconds, with their tongues. 
These "super-revolutionaries,” Castro 
'went on, ‘‘construct imaginary, hypo¬ 
thetical worlds from Paris and Rome,” 
while they themselves livfe in comfort 
fund "haven’t the slightest notion of 
ireality or the problems and difficul- 
' ties of a revolution. . .. . they won't* 

• even ■ forgive the Soviet Union for 
existing —» and this from positions on 
the left!” 

Although Castro mentioned no 
names, it was immediately under¬ 
stood, In Paris, Rome and Havana 
alike that the principal object of bis 
.tongue-lashing was K. S. Karol, the 
noted French journalist! Karol, an 
intimate of Fidel, had been laboring 
for three years on a monumental 
book about Cuba. The first excerpts 
had Just appeared in French leftist 
journals, and they wore not favor¬ 
able —. to say J.he least. 

Castro’s vituperative public attack 
•not only assured the book's literary 
success in Europe, but ^transformed 
•its publication (in Fraftce in April, 
j 970) into a political event of violent 
controversy. Among Parisian intel¬ 
lectuals, whether one condemned or 
. .defended Karol quickly became the 
chief criterion of one’s "solidarity” 
With the Cuban Revolution. Impor¬ 
tant Spanish published sympathetic 
to Cuba (notably Siglo XXI) angrily 
' refused to give it a Spanish edition. 
And in Havana, writers, bureaucrats 
and political cadres struggled over 
smuggled copies of the French edi- 

WendSSR 


Who is K. S. Karol? American 
renders may know another of his 
books, "Chinn: The Other Commu¬ 
nism/* a serious journalistic account 
published here in 1967, a book that 
marked him as a clear, if not un¬ 
critical, ideological partisan of Mao 
Tsc-Tung. But other aspects of Karol's 
biography are also interesting. Born 
in 1924 in Poland, he was deported 
to the Soviet Union under the 1939 
Partition at the age of 16, studied at 
the University of Leningrad, and 
was conscripted into the Red Army 
during World War II. By bis own 
■testimony, he began his sojourn in 
Russia “enraptured” by the Soviet- 
Communist Party and all it stood for. j 
Seven years later, disillusioned by j 
the "misery and terror” that charac- ■ 
terized Stalinist rule and by his own 
experiences in Soviet jails, he went 
first to newly socialist Poland and , 
then, finding Soviet control there no 
less pervasive and dispiriting, moved _ 
on to settle in Paris in 1948. Based 
in Paris, he has since 1964 been a 
correspondent for the prestigious 
leftist London weekly, New States¬ 
man, and Is now in charge of “-all that 
part of the magazine that deals with 
Communist affairs.” 

Although the Cuban Revolution is 
unquestionably one of the most in¬ 
teresting political phenomenons of 
modern times, engendering a colorful, 
literature, there ha$ vettpvfcb pub¬ 
lished a serious “study'-.'of is •*; 

satisfactory both In complexity and 
profundity. Karol, a brilliant scholar 
with a critical Marxist perspective 
and wide experience with socialism, 
’V would seem to be most qualified to 
fill that gap. Moreover, he has had 
the opportunity to come to know 
Cuba well at firsthand. 

Two preliminary visits in 1961 (the 
first shortly after the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, during which he had a long 


cushions with Fidel Castro, and again 
jn 1968. Castro was enthusiastic 
about Karol's project, briefed him 
personally, arranged similar inter¬ 
views with other members of the 
Cuban leadership and opened lip the 
archives of the Revolution to Karol/s 
unlimited scrutiny. No other writer, 
foreigner or Cuban, has enjoyed such 
^ complete access to the. confidential 
of the Government. - -i 

. “Guerrillas'-;in Power” is a truly 
^monumental work. Some 60ft. pages, 
long, it is a curious but artful amal- 
' gam of historical narrative, journal- 
i sstic reportage, political and economic 
analysis, personal reminiscence, anec¬ 
dote, rumor and ideological theo¬ 
rizing. Its sheer breadth of scholar¬ 
ship is breathtaking: there seems 
scarcely a book or newspaper or 
article or document pertaining to the 
history of the revolution that Karol 
hns not read and analyzed. The 
voluminous footnotes alone, some¬ 
times running on for pages,* con¬ 
stitute a veritable treasure-trove of 
bibliographical and historical infor¬ 
mation about Cuba that has been as¬ 
sembled nowhere else in one book. 
Moreover, it is admirably written. 
Such disparate elements as descrip¬ 
tions of trips with Fidel, recapitula¬ 
tions of Soviet economic policy and 
critiques of revolutionary ideology 
are held together by Karol’s lucid 
style which is itself the expression of 
a rigorous, Cartesian intellect. 

As its length implies, the book is 
encyclopedic in scope. One can hard¬ 
ly think of an aspect of the life and 
limes of the Cuban Revolution that is 
not dealt with — and, what is more 
remarkable, placed within a theoreti¬ 
cal context. That this context is deep¬ 
ly flawed by the overwhelming 
ideological bias of its author is the 
book's major *— and 1 believe fatal — 
shortcoming. Nevertheless, because 
“Guerrillas in Power” unquestionably 
34AQQ03iQOft^ QQQtlscilous attempt 
yet made by nny scholar to locate 
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and define the complex Cufya phe¬ 
nomenon in historical time and politi¬ 
cal space, it deserves to havo its 
virtues — which arc many — dis¬ 
cussed before its defects. 

"Guerrillas in Power" is the best 
and stost complete political history 
of the Cuban revolutionary process 
yet published. At Karol notes in his 
-preface, that revolution has under¬ 
gone a confusing scries of “oscilla- 
tions M (the American edition unac¬ 
countably translates this as vacilla¬ 
tions”) during its action-packed 12 
ears. Karol combs out these histori¬ 
cal snarls with impressive patience 
rid vigor. The resulting chronicle is 
a testimonial to the resilience of 
Castro’s revolution which survived, 
during its first half-decade in power, 
s a succession of potential disasters. 
Hicse included its own chaos and im¬ 
providence in 1959-60; the cancella¬ 
tion of the aiqerican sugar quota in 
late 1960, Cuba’s principal and al¬ 
most sole source of income (Khrush¬ 
chev picked up most of the deficit, 
and Cuba became from that moment 
on a ruble-zone economy); the Bay 
>f Pigs invasion of 1961; the head¬ 
long plunge into socialism and 
romantic idolatry of the Soviet 
Union, whoso 

two direst consequences were ■ 
a crash program of industriali¬ 
zation, Soviet style, that ended 
in failure and waste, and a 
wracking sectarian power strug¬ 
gle between Cuba’s old guard 
Communist party (P.S.P.) and 
the 26th of July Movement, 
that nearly tore the political 
fabric of Cuba apart; and final¬ 
ly, the Missile Crisis of October, 

1962, and its direct conse¬ 
quences. 

By 1964, as Karol tells us, 
Castro stood in the enviable 
position of being, for the first 
time, his own master. Ho had 
emerged from the nearly disas¬ 
trous Missile Crisis with his dig¬ 
nity intact, his internal support 
unified, his ideological appeal 
to Latln-Amorican revolution¬ 
aries sharpened, and hl 3 secu¬ 
rity assured, for in return for 
Soviet withdrawal of the mis¬ 
siles the United States had 
promised not to invade Cuba. 
Moreover Khrushchev had had 
to pay his own “price” to 
Castro for having negotiated di¬ 
rectly with Kennedy over his 
head. In material terms this 
meant underwriting Cuba’s 
economy for the next six years ’ 
(primarily through steadily in¬ 
creased sugar Imports at asub- 
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sidy level three times the then 
current world market price) 
and unlimited donations of roili- 
. tary hardware and material. Fo- 
; litically, it meant ideological 
“hands-off” Cuba while she at¬ 
tempted to develop her own 
variant of Marxism-Leninism, 

Having survived both the 
frontal attack of United States 
invasion and the back-door sub* 
version of Soviet hegemony, 

Castro set about turning the, 
temporary equilibrium wrought 
! by the impasse between the two 
super-powers into a ; state of 
permanent independence. In the 
economic sphere, this meant a 
return to agriculture: sugar in 
the short run, in incremental 
steps up to 10 million tons in 
1970, but diversification in the 
longer run. Politically, it meant 
the institutionalization of the 
revolution through the forma¬ 
tion of a new Cuban Communist 
party, and the extension of the 
revolutionary movement'to con¬ 
tinental South America, led by 
Che Guevara (planning for 
which was already under way 
by early 1965). 

Ideologically, it meant the 
doctrine of “armed struggle” 
'abroad and the “simultaneous 
construction of socialism and 
Communism" at home by eradi¬ 
cating the remaining vestiges 
of capitalism in Cuban society, 
the shifting from “materia!” to 
“moral” incentives for workers, 
and. In more general terms, the 
“transformation of conscious¬ 
ness” throughout Cuban society, 
to culminate, ultimately, in the 
“building of the ’new man/ ” 
free of egotism and greed and 
motivated to work and sacrifice 
for the collective we*. ' in the 
true spirit of Marx. It is these 
two departures from post-Len-v* 
inist Soviet dogma which Karol / 
lumps together under the 
phrase, “the Cuban heresy,” :> - 
Americans are probably ‘ at 
least dimly aware that every ’ 
one of these hopes, which Karol'fc 
found still glowingly alive dur- ? 
ing h 5 s long Cuban stay in 1907, 
had either faded or disappeared 
by 1970.' Castro’s sugar pro¬ 
gram has been a disaster; the 
10-milliori tori harvest of 1970, 
upon which he staked “the hon¬ 
or of the Revolution,” not only 1 
fell far short but threw the rest; 
of the Cuban economy so far 
out of whack that financial sta- : 
bility now seems light-years 
away. The dream of “two, 
three, many Vietnams” ended 
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death in 19G7 and the program 
of armed struggle lies aban~. 
doned, at least for the fore- 
~ sc cable future. 

The new Communist party, 
whose formation in 1965 Castro 
hailed as the beginning of true 
popular democracy in Cuba, has 
yet to hold its First congress 
and thus has calcified, despite 
the best intentions of, most of 
its hard-working members, into 
nnothor aoelaliHt bureaucracy 
not unlike its predecessors. As 
for the creation of the “new 
man,” the sad truth is that, to 
the growing list of unkept 
promises, the lengthening ra¬ 
tion lines for ever-scarcer 
goeds, the steady decline in 
essential services, and the un- 
meriorated pattern of economic 
disorganization and misman- f 
agement, .the rank-and-file Cu¬ 
ban, though he has struggled 
honorably, has begun to re¬ 
spond with lower productivity, 
rising absenteeism and growing 
immunity to official exhorta¬ 
tions to greater sacrifice. 

Karol labors diligently to pro¬ 
vide an understanding of the 
process that has’led to this dis¬ 
mal state of affairs. Cuba's eco¬ 
nomic woes may be ascribed in 
part to inherited neocoloniaJist 
attitudes toward work, to the 
legacy of Soviet-style central¬ 
ized planning introduced into 
Cuba in 1960, as well as to the 
mercantile strait jacket imposed 
on Cuba by virtue of having the 
Soviet Union as her principal 
trading partner. But in Karol's 
view, both low worker produc¬ 
tivity at the base and the ten¬ 
dency to vastly overambitious 
planning at the top stem from 
a common source: Castro’s fail¬ 
ure to provide popular institu¬ 
tional forms for the direct parti¬ 
cipation of the masses in mak¬ 
ing the essential decisions that 
affect their own lives^ 

Karol put this thesis to Castro 
personally in a conversation in 
*1968 and was told that true 
participatory, institutions would 
not work well until bhe masses 
had reached a sufficient level of 
“revolutionary consciousness.” 
In Cuba, which never had a 
strong, class-conscious proletar¬ 
iat, this consciousness must be 
fostered by the leadership, the 
revolutionary vaqguard, through 
.a “noninstitutional dialogue” 
/with the people, Castro told 
Karol. Karol finds Castro’s 
faith in the role of the van- * 
guard dHtist ami aristocratic, 
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small, disruptive of tlie very 
sort ol* political cortsciousnuss 
that Fidsi wishes to foster. 
Though vvell-intcntidncd, Fidel 
is the “victim, not the master” 
of a process whereby the revo¬ 
lutionary enthusiasm by the 
masses has slipped; from his 
»■ 

While I find the last judg¬ 
ment overdrawn* Karol s gener¬ 
al thesis $eoms to me correct: 

construction of socialism, if 
dt is at all possible, must build 
upwards from the base, and the 
responsibility of the leadership 
to provide the -institutional 
means for this propess cannot 
be postponed until after the 
material security of the revolu¬ 
tion has been guaranteed. This 
thesis is not original with Karol, 
even in studies of the Cuban 
revolution (compare Huberman 
and Sweezy> RenS Dumont, et 
nlj, and it seems evident from 
Castro’s recent speeches and 
activities that he hi'mself is con¬ 
cerned about this problem more 
than ever. The es$entiai ques¬ 
tion is how to introduce social¬ 
ist institutions intq a society so 
totally dependent bn and dom¬ 
inated by one man. Karol is 
quick to point to China as sug¬ 
gesting an alternative. He 
may be right; certainly, the 
answer is not available in East¬ 
ern Europe. But 'Fidel is not 
Mao; furthermore! a Chinese- 
style cultural revolution on a 
small island only 00 miles from 
Key West seems a dubious so¬ 
lution at best. 

► It is now time to say that 
“Guerrillas in Pov^er” is not one 
book but two and that only one 
of them is about Cuba. If Cuba 
is the subject of Karol’s analy- 
‘ sis, the object of his passion is 
the Soviet Union—and the pas¬ 
sion is (hatred. For Karol, the 
history of Castro’$ revolution is 
a cautionary tale for all would- 
be socialist revolutions,- the 
moral of which is that the chief 
enemy of socialism is not United 
States imperialism but the 
U.S.5.R. The Soviet threat comes 
in two forms: economic exploi¬ 
tation and political manipula¬ 
tion of other revolutions by the 
inept, power-hungry clique in 
the Kremlin; and the ‘Soviet 
brand of Communism/ a revi¬ 
sionist doctrine wfhich is foisted 
upon gullible neophyte socialist 
leaders like Fidel Castro, to 
their ultimate undoing. 

1 


Karol devotes long digressions 
to the vagaries of the Sino- 
,Soviet schism, invariably taking 
Peking’s side. But China is in¬ 
cidental to Karol’s theme, 
which, introduced unobtrusively 
in the first chapter by a 1961 
quotation from Che ("Listen, ? 
every revolution, Hko it or not, 
has its share of Stalinism”) 
growt. in shrillness as the book 
unfolds and becomes the dom¬ 
inant leitmotif at the end. 

The villainy of Nikita Khrush¬ 
chev, Castro's patron (whom 
Karol regards as even morc.un?'j 
principled than Stalin), is the 
agent of this deformation* Thus,.. 
when Khrushchev threatened 
the United States with retalia¬ 
tion from Soviet rockets if they 
intervened in Cuba, says Karo! r 
it was all a hoax designed to 
distract attention from “the 
magnitude of his defeat” in his 
anti-Maoist campaign. Two 
years later, Karol asserts, 
Khrushchev provoked the Mis¬ 
sile Crisis for the sole purpose 
of forcing the United States to 
accept his policy of “peaceful 
coexistence.” In order to gain 
Castro’s unwitting complicity, 
he “lied” to Fidel, telling him 
that the Yanquis were planning 
another invasion, and “foisted” 
the missiles on Cuba. (Here he 
misquotes an interview with 
Castro by Claude Julien to sup¬ 
port his point.) In reality, Karol 
concludes, “no United States 
invasion was basing planned and 
., /Khrushchev had not the least 
intention of supporting social 
uprisings in the Third World.” 

Perhaps it is academic at this 
late date to quarrel over who 
first suggested the installation 
of nuclear missiles in Cuba. But 
• Castro, though somewhat am¬ 
biguous at first, has long since 
laid the question to clarified 
-rest. For example, he stated to 
this reviewer in 19G5: “Natural¬ 
ly the missiles would not have 
been sent in the first place if 
the Soviet Union had not been 
prepared to send them. But... 
we made the decision at a 
moment when we thought that 
concrete measures were neces¬ 
sary to paralyze the aggressive¬ 
ness of the United States, and 
we posed this necessity to the 
* Soviet Union/’ 

Moreover, Castro in the same 
, interview went on to say that 
he had been convinced in 1962 


still convinced Of it in 1965. (He 
had every reason to' be; just 
after thb Bay of Pigs, J.F.K. had 
publiclyl promised the exiled 
“revolutionary council” their 
defeat would bo avenged, and 
the council was still very much 
in existence in October, 1962.) 

Finally, Khrushchov^, “lie” 
as documented by a Karol root- 
note, films out to be no lie at 
all but rather a graphic quota¬ 
tion from a conversation oe- 
tween ^Adzhubel and Kennedy 
(a report of which was sent to 
Castro). In it Kennedy made 
thinly veiled threats regarding 
Cuba that were dearly strong 
enough to provoke the anxiety 
of another -invasion, whether or 
not one v/as ‘ actually being 
planned. 

/ Space does not permit a lull 
exposition of the countless 
ways in which Karoi hammers 

home his hysterical thesis that 
the Soviets deceived, manipu¬ 
lated and thwarted Cuba and, 
ultimately, through the power¬ 
ful influence of their ideology, 
subverted Castro’s revolutionary 
principles. While this reviewer 
does not wish to appear a de¬ 
fender of the Soviet Union (in - 
.deed, many of Karol’s criti¬ 
cisms of Moscow’s Cuba policy, 
are, in themselves, valid ones), 
what I must take issue with is 
the unmitigated parochialism of 
his vision of Cuban history, 
which leads him to distortion 
and, ultimately, to falsification 
In his concluding chapter 
“The Reckoning,” Karol seej 
Fidel Castro as having paid foi 
; his heresies of 1965-67 wit! 
! total submission to the Soviet 
! yoke. This period begins wit! 

! Castro’s support of the Sovie 
invasion of Czechoslovakia h 
1968. Karol asserts that Fide 
really wanted to denounce th< 
“socialist imperialism” of th< 
U.S.S.K. but lacked the courage 
to do so because of his reli 
ancc on Moscow's aid. Further 
more, Castro’s “greatest fea 
j was that too violent upheaval 
[in the Socialist blocJ migh 
paralyze his allies, and leav 
Cuba to the mercy of slh 
United States.” By 1969, Karr 
goes on, Castro had embarke 
on an economic program tlu 
“bore a suspicious resemblanc 
to the doctrine of the Sovu 
Union at the time of forced ii 
dustrialization and collectivizi 
tion.” In a word: Stalinism. Fu 
194AOOO0(M)f1«OO^ “milit( 
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abandoned moral incentives < 
and his ether ideological hero- j 
sics in favor of "primitive so* ; 
cialist accumulation." 

At this point, the level of dis¬ 
tortion is so high as to beggar 
discussion, Castro's painful 
speech on Czechoslovakia, 
whatever its shortcomings, was i 
primarily an indictment of the 
Soviet Union's policies and use- 
lens to Moscow «« an Ideologi¬ 
cal weapon. "Militarization" 
implies forced conscription, 


and "Stalinism" implies purges, 
assassinations, and totalitarian 
control of society. None of ‘ 
those arc remotely realities in i 
Cuba today. If Castro has tem¬ 
porarily de-emphasized other 
ambitions to give priority 
to righting Cuba's desperately 
faltering economy, that is 
hardly proof that he has sac¬ 
rificed his principles — or lost 
hU courage. Indeed, if one puts 
aside Karol's tendentious in¬ 
terpretations andf analyzes only 


must conclude that the two 
I qualities which give continuity 
? to Castro's revolution and mark 
him as unique among political 
leaders have been his adherence ! 
to his ideals and his unfaiter- 
ing courage in defending them 
through 12 years of adversity. 

If the problems of the Cuban 
Revolution still exist in 1971, 
so do its virtues, a fact which 
Karol both fully documents and 
ultimately ignores, £1 


f oc * wo °d is the author of 
‘Castro * Cuba: Cuba** Fidel," 
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TIME 

B - February 1971 


CUBA 
The Mortgaged Island 


Fltlel Castro lust week summoned p r o- 
vincial representatives from all parts of 
Cuba to an Economic accounting in Ha* 
vana. The left mdslmo had bad newt 
for them. Unless the pace of the 1971 
zafra , or sugar harvest, is stepped up, 
he warned, considerable amounts of cane 
will go unprocessed. Said Fidel: "We 
cannot allo\y ourselves the luxury of 
leaving one pound of sugar unexported.” 

Lately, Cuba's bearded leader seems 
to be delivering nothing but stern cx- 
' hortations. Tj\vo weeks ago, he wrote to 
Regis Debray, the French intellectual 
who was captured shortly before Bo¬ 
livian soldiejrs killed Che Guevara in 
1967 and was recently released from 
prison. "We are working hard and fac¬ 
ing great difficulties," Castro confessed. 
"The march is truly long. Debray, be¬ 
cause it is When power has been taken 
that we revolutionaries understand that 
we are barely starting.” 

Castro's longtime critics agree that 
the regime’s economy is in serious trou¬ 
ble. Pointing to a severe labor short¬ 
age. excessive absenteeism, low pro¬ 
ductivity and a woeful lack of modem 
machinery, a U S. Government analyst 
said last week: "Something is radically 
wrong—wrong priorities, wrong em¬ 
phasis, wrong administration—in short, 
chaos." Castro admits as much in his 
speeches. Last year, for example, he 
told the nation: "Our enemies say that 
wc have problems, and in reality they 
arc right. They say there arc irritations, 
and they arc right.’* 

Surprisingly, some of Ihc sharpest 
criticism of Castro Is coming from Eu¬ 
ropean leftists who have frequently vis¬ 
ited Cuba, talked with him and sup¬ 
ported his goals. Polish-bom Journalist 
K.S. Karol, who writes out of Paris 
for Le Monde , Le Nouvel Ob - 
scrvatcur and Britain’s New 
Statesman, is one. His Guerrillas 
In Power: The Course of the 
Cuban Revolution has become 
required reading for US. in¬ 
telligence and Latin American 
specialists. French Agronomist 
Rene Dumont also faults Castro 
in his Cuba: Fs it Socialist? 

Prolonged Sacrifices. Both 
authors contend that one of Cas¬ 
tro’s earliest mistakes was setting 
up incorrect goals and improper 
procedures. "Art encircled coun¬ 
try like Cuba could not permit 
herself the luxury of gradual prog- 

idpH^etf^r^lea&fri1<^9/09/0fe 


that have been Itool prolonged 
have become unbearable for the 
people today.” says Dumont. 

Karol found el Cabalh —"the 
Horse/* ns the peasants affection- 
ntcly refer to Castro—personally 
vibrant. “Fidel finds It difficult to 
sit still while he speaks. He moves 
about all the time, gets up, takes 
a few steps, sits down, stalks back 
and forth as if every argument 
were a kind of hand-to-hand 
struggle with a wily opponent.” 

Castro has spent altogether too 
much time serving as a national 
ombudsman, Karol complains, 
forever touring the country and 
leaving the government to bu¬ 
reaucrats. "The new proletarian class,” 
reports Karol acidly, "is quite unable to 
control and use the bureaucracy for its 
own ends as the bourgeois used to do.” 

Costly Crop. Both observers agree 
that Castro's greatest error in judgment 
has been what Karol calls his “sugar ob¬ 
session." To pay for Russian oil and 
aid, which is now running at the rate 
of $1.5 million a day, Castro called on 
Cubans to harvest an unheard-of 10 mil¬ 
lion tons of sugar. The whole island 
was mobilised for the harvest. Christmas 
*69 and New Year's Day ’70 were post¬ 
poned until it was finished. 

But there was one monstrous mis¬ 
calculation: Years before, that old har¬ 
vester Nikita Khrushchev had ordered 
his experts to design a cane cutter, and 
1,000 of the machines were shipped to 
Cuba. But while the cutters worked ad¬ 
equately when tested in the Ukraine* 
they failed completely in Cuba. Karol 
blames it on hilly ground; others main¬ 
tain that the Russian machinery over¬ 
heated in tropical weather. Faced with 
a 1970 avalanehe of sugar cane, soma 
400,000 mostly inexperienced Cubans 
had to bring in the record crop by 
hand. Castro himself cut cane instead 
of administering. Visitors ranging from 
Soviet Defense Minister Andrei Grech¬ 
ko to the "Venceremos" (We shall over¬ 
come) brigade of radical American stu¬ 
dents went into the canefields. Eventually 
an estimated 8,500,000 tons were har¬ 
vested, a commendable record but short 
of Castro’s goal. 

Such a harvest, Karol maintains, was 
more harmful than helpful. Fullv 7*000,- 
000 tons of sugar went merely to settle 
Cuba’s accounts with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist providers. Writes 
Karol, who was educated at Rostov Uni¬ 
versity. served in the Red Army (and 
Stalinist prisons) and is virulently anti- 
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no moral right to insist on her con¬ 
tractual rights and on the superhuman 
sacrifices these entail for Cuba." Castro 
commented angrily to Karol: "They give 
us nothing for nothing and then act as 
iff thev were showering us with gold.” 

Tobacco Ration. Since other work 
had been abandoned or cut back to 
bring in the harvest, the 1969-70 zafra 
damaged the rest of the economy. Pow¬ 
er is now so short that there are con¬ 
tinual brownouts. "Click patrols” of 
small children have been mobilized to 
go about turning off unnecessary lights. 
Cubans routinely face long queues and 
shortages In a land famed for its to¬ 
bacco. Castro warns that smoking is un¬ 
healthy and rations his people to two 
packs of cigarettes and two cigars ev¬ 
ery week. Rent* are cheap, prices tire 
low and, with little available to buy, 
money is plentiful. ThC bolsa negro, or 
black market, flourishes as a result. Rum 
costs 90 pesos a bottle and cigarettes 5 
pesos a pack (black-markct pesos are 
seven to the dollar), but there arc plcn- 
ty of buyers. Other Cubans line up out¬ 
side such Havana restaurants as Mon- 
seigneur La Torre and Floridita to spend 
40 pesos on dinner for two. 

The Loafer. Castro has apparently 
read his critics. He has referred to them 
as "these little leftist writers” and as peo¬ 
ple who "build hypothetical, 
imaginary worlds.” At the same 
time, however, he has been car¬ 
rying out some of the changes 
they suggested. One was to al¬ 
low workers more power of de¬ 
cision. Cuba has held a scries 
of widely publicized trade-union 


"elections.” in which 2.000.000 
workers approved 148,000 union 
represen in lives. Supposedly, 
these representatives will be the 
channel through which the work¬ 
ers can voice their complaints or 
make suggestions. 

Meanwhile, the government is 
clamping down on slackers. This 
year has been designated "the 
Year of Productivity.” New reg¬ 
ulations have been introduced 
against el vago, the loafer. Cu¬ 
ban men from 17 to 60 who 
arc chronically absent from work 
face up to two years on state 
farms. Women, however, arc ex¬ 
empt. "Our people would not un¬ 
derstand if we treated men and 
women alike,” explains Labor 
Minister Jorge Risquct. Mean¬ 
while Castro is weeding his Cab¬ 
inet of those who, as he puts it, 
"have worn themselves out” in 
the revolution. Ominously, each 
change seems to bring more army 
officers into civilian Ministries. 
Of 20 Ministries, eleven arc 
now run by captains and majors. 

No one suggests that Castro will soon 
be overthrown. Most of those who might 
have opposed him have left Cuba or 
hope to do so aboard one of the ten-a- 
week Varadcro-to-Miami flights. Though 
no new exit permits have been issued 
since 1966, sonic 130,000 people who 
were granted permits before that time 
are still waiting to join the 600,000 Cu¬ 
bans who have departed for what Cas¬ 
tro scornfully calls "the dotcc vita and 
the consumer society.” What the critics 
do suggest is that socialist Cuba is in 
dire trouble. They argue that Castro’s 
charisma has worn thin and that his re¬ 
liance on Russian aid will not solve his 
problems. "One wonders,” says Karol 
flatly, "if he has not mortgaged the entire 
future of the revolution.” 
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Russians visiting the island at this point were only too happy 
to endorse Mayakovsky's view that Cuba was "A country of the 
happiest prospect," and this time they did not say so tongue in 
cheek. The poor in Cuba had not yet vanished from the land¬ 
scape; but they were the first to declare their confidence in the 
future. The existence of a whole range of light industries seemed 
to guarantee—with even more certainty than in the U.S.S.R.— 
a rapid improvement in the standard of living. The richness of 
the Cuban soil greatly impressed many Soviet visitors: "Here 
one has only to spit on the ground for something green to pop 
tip," said Timur Gaidar enviously, no doubt thinking of the 
recalcitrance of his native soil. Havana, with its shops full of 
the latest gadgets, its streets lined with American cars, its air- 
conditioned restaurants, and its swimming pools, beaches, and 
parks, showed the whole world that socialism could go hand in 
hand with gaiety and still prosper. 

To be sure, Cubans intended to modernize their country, 
Heavy industry would put an end to unemployment and to de¬ 
pendence on imports for basic industrial equipment. Their am¬ 
bition seemed neither exaggerated nor unrealistic, even though 
they had virtually no native sources of energy (reserves of pe¬ 
troleum were far too small to meet the country's needs). There 
was iron in Cuba, as well as non ferrous metals, particularly 
nickel. Less favored countries such as Japan had become big ex¬ 
porters of finished steel, even though they had to import most 
of the raw materials. Cuba lacked technicians, but Russia could 
easily repair this deficiency. After all, the Soviet Union had 
built gigantic steelworks in India, a country much poorer than 
Cuba. 

A few months after the great nationalization wave of October 
1960, things began to take a turn for the worse, and supplies 
became rather unpredictable. This was clearly the result of the 
American blockade, but the Castroists, anxious to deny the ef¬ 
fectiveness of this "criminal enterprise," preferred to attribute 
it to cuts in production from the end of 1960 up to the Playa 
Girdn invasion* during all of which time the country had been 
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KLY 


April 1971 


SHORT SUBJECTS 


ASWAN ON THE NILE . In January Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny joined Egyptian President Anwar Sadat at Aswan on the 
Nile River and formally inaugurated the Soviet built Aswan Dam. 

The Soviets have been involved with this dam ever since the 
United States withdrew from the project in 1956. For the past 
11 years! the Soviets have maintained a 3,000-man corps of 
advisors! and engineers at the scene. With construction complete, 
and the dam finally operating, one would think the Soviets could 
now sit back and contemplate their success. 

Butj almost as soon as Podgorny returned to Moscow the Soviet 
Ministry of Power Generation and Electrification was called upon 
to defend the Soviet-build dam against charges that it was 
hurting the UAR's economy. The former chief construction expert 
at Aswan, Mr, Alexander Alexandrov, studied the matter for a 
month arid then complained in an Izvestia interview that "bourgeois 
scribblers are trying their best to belittle the importance of 
Aswan." Mr. Alexandrov is now Deputy Minister for Ibwer Gener- 
tion and Electrification in the Soviet Union and it isn’t 
surprising his defense of the Aswan Dam would impugn the motives 
of those who made the charges. But to prove his case Alexandrov 
should have answered the criticism with facts rather than 
rhetoric. Unfortunately, for the Egyptians, Mr. Alexandrov’s past 
experience in dam and power construction had been in Siberia 
where most of the land is uninhabited and the ecological changes 
have had little effect on the economy. Certainly the Nile Valley 
is not Siberia but apparently to the Soviets a dam on the Nile 
River is no different from one in Siberia. 

The Soviets now realize their errors in the building of the 
dam. Iri their efforts to defend the dam they admit to certain 
problems; for example. Lake Nasser behind the dam will gradually 
fill with silt, the same silt which formerly fertilized the lower 
Nile Valley. But the issue here is not the point-by-point 
analysis of charges against the Soviet-built dam but the fact 
that the Soviets are so sensitive to criticism of the dam. 

Soviet Reaction is such that it seems incredulous that they were 
not aware that the dam would create problems in the eastern 
Mediterranean; that it would encourage the spread of bilharzia, 
a debilitating intestional disease; and that only two of the 12 
turbines would be used. The plain fact is that Soviet quick 
denialsi and their use of all the propaganda organs like TASS, 
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Izvestia and Novosti to publize their denials is in itself 
an admission of guilt. 


. GARAUDY ON THE 24TH CPSU CONGRESS . Roger Garaudy, foimer 
Polltburo member of the French Communist Party expelled from 
the Party about a year ago for his persistent criticism of the 
Soviet Union, is always eloquent when he attacks the Soviet 
system of ’'socialsim" and Soviet efforts to dictate to the 
world ! s Communist parties. An unusually pungent Garaudy 
article appeared in the large French independent daily, France 
QI } 2 ;> January this year, pegged to the 24th CPSU Congress. 
untitled, A Question of Life or Death for Communist Parties " 
Garaudy calls for a revolution in Communist thinking. Following 
a massive compilation of the "errors" of the Soviet Union in its 
recent history, he asks Communists to consider whether the Soviet 
failures are a result of "errors" or of the system itself. In 
the process, he points to the basic failures within the Soviet 
Union, lack of economic progress, lack of democracy, lack of 
socialism. He urges Communists to cease apologizing for Soviet 
errors and to expose the wrongness of the system itself. 


We have attached the original article with the translation, 
suggest that it be given maximum play in connection with 
the 24th CPSU Congress. 


FAILUR E OF SOVIET OIL TECHNOLOGY IN INDIA . The December 
1970 issue of the British publication Oil and Gas International 
reported that the Indian Government was about to turn to private 
enterprise in its efforts to extract oil from the offshore areas 
near Bombay. Soviet aid had proved inadequate; the technical 
assistance provided by the Soviets was primitive and was limited 
only to shallow water drilling. 


pis news was confirmed when the Indian Go/emment abandoned 
the Aliabet Island offshore drilling project early in February. 
Unsuitable Soviet equipment was given as the reason. The Soviet 
drills were finally stopped at 4900 feet. Indian geologists 
claim oil probably exists at the 15,000 feet level but Soviet 
drills supplied to India are incapable of reaching this depth. 


The Indians badly need crude oil, but their reliance for the 
past 15 years on Soviet promises and equipment has slowed explor- 

ff 10 ?* . S °r iet ex P loration techniques are at least ten years behind 
the West; Soviet drills are not suitable for Indian geological 
conditions and Soviet equipment cannot operate in deep offshore 
waters where the most promising oil reserves appear to be located. 


It should be noted that in their own oil industry the Soviets 
have never had to drill deeply for oil; the oil reserves in the 
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Caucasus are at an average depth of 1600 meters and Soviet drills 
are designed for use only at these modest depths. The Indians 
have at last realized that the Soviets cannot make good on their 
promises, and New Delhi has arranged with a Japanese firm to 
provide technical assistance for deep water drilling. 

SOVIETS WARN WOULD-BE HIJACKERS. The Uzbek newspaper, 

Pravda Vostoka, on 25 February carried a curiously worded 
article entitled "Criminal Seized," which seemed to describe 
a hijacking attempt nipped in the bud. The piece left a good 
deal unsaid. The "criminal" was not specifically accused of 
planning to hijack the plane; he was merely arrested on board 
an aircraft with a revolver and a lot of money in his pocket. 

No date was given for the incident and the only indication of 
location was the address given for the article's author -- the 
Turkestan Military District. Yet, the article seemed to be an 
obscure warning to would-be hijackers that they will not escape 
the vigilance of the authorities' eyes, especially along the 
Central Asian border areas. On the same date Pravda in Moscow 
menacingly pointed out that the Iranian Government had all 
but completed enactment of a law stipulating the death penalty 
for airplane hijacking. 

MEXICO PINPOINTS SOVIET AI D TO GUERRILLAS . The expulsion 
last month by Mexico of five ranking Soviet diplomats was a 
stem warning of the Mexican Government's determination to put 
an end to Soviet meddling in its internal affairs and, in 
particular, to Soviet encouragement of radical elements among the 
nation's students and leftists. Three days before the PNG action 
was announced, the Mexican police moved against the radical 
"Revolutionary Action Movement" (MAR) to arrest 19 of its members. 
MAR, a group dedicated to the violent overthrow of the Mexican 
Government, was founded at Patrice Lumumba University in Moscow 
by a nucleus of Mexican students who were attending the university 
under scholarships granted by the Russian-Mexican Cultural 
Institute. Background on this case, detailing how the group was 
in contact with the North Korean embassy in Moscow, got financial 
aid from the North Koreans, and then went to a military base 
in North Korea for training in sabotage and terrorism is given 
in the attached newspaper articles. 

This case is but another in the annals of Soviet diplomatic 
history illustrating the duplicity of that country's diplomacy 
as one hand is outstretched in pursuit of friendly economic and 
cultural links throughout the Western Hemisphere while the other 
hand nurtures indigenous subversion. Although the young 
revolutionaries had received their training in North Korea, Mexico 
was not deluded about who had masterminded the entire effort and 
the government's action taken against the Soviet diplomats was 
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meant to serve warning that Mexico will not tolerate interference 
either through the Soviet embassy or the embassies of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, or Cuba. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
27 February 1971 

Soviets Defend Aswan 
Against Press Critics 

By Anthony Astrachan 

Washington ?e*t Foreign Service 


MOSCOW, Feb, 24—“Bour¬ 
geois scribblers are trying to 
pretend they do not see what 
the Aswan Dam has given the 
people of the United Arab Re- 
public,” a Soviet official com¬ 
plained last weekend. 

Aleksandr Aleksandrov was 
replying to Western criticism 
of the negative economic and 
ecological consequences of the 
dam, the world showpiece of 
Soviet foreign aid and the key¬ 
stone of the Soviet position in 
Egypt. Izvestia printed an in¬ 
terview with him and Tass dis¬ 
tributed it to the world press 
a significant exemple of So¬ 
viet sensitivity l:; i'icism' 
from abroad, and especially 
from the West. 

It was also an example of 
Soviet insensitivity to ecologi- 
, cal problems when political or 
economic considerations out¬ 
weigh the environmental. Sci¬ 
entists here are eager to con¬ 
trol pollution—less serious 
than in the West or Japan, but 
worsening—but the continuing 
emphasis on gross production 
1 enables the economy as a 
whole to ignore demands for 
controls that might reduce the 
gross. 

The demands are hardly felt 
since public opinion does not 
organize itself here without a 
command from above, and fre¬ 
quent newspaper attacks on 
pollution have yet to change 
the basic situation. The pat¬ 
tern applies to gross political 
gain as well as gross industrial 
production. 

Besides, the Soviets are the 
world’s champion builders of 
large dams, and Aleksandrov 
is deputy minister of power 
generation and electrification 
of the Soviet Union. He rose 
to the job from the position of 
chief Soviet expert at the con¬ 


struction of Aswan. It is not 
"surprising that his interview 
ignored the dam’s ecological 
side-effects and impugned the 
motives of those who brought 
them to world attention. 

Aleksandrov acknowledged 
Western reports that the dam 
traps the Nile silt that onpq 
fertilized the Nile delta and 
may some day fill Lake Nas¬ 
ser, now forming behind the 
i dam. He did not mention re- 
i ports that the newly silt-free 
river flows strongly enough to 
undermine downstream banks 
and bridges and allows sea- 
changes that have decimated 
marine life in the eastern 
mediterranean. ! 

The deputy minister as¬ 
serted that the silt will not fill 
Lake Nasser’for 500 years, and 
that silt “stored” on the lake 
bottom will be brought to the 
banks by “hydromechani¬ 
zation” to help reclaim des¬ 
ert land. He did not men¬ 
tion the cost of silt retrieval 

He said that small particles 
of silt “sufficient for fertiliza¬ 
tion” pass down the Nile even 
now. In the next breath he 
added that the Egyptian gov-" 
ernment plans to construct ar¬ 
tificial fertilizer factories “to 
compensate for the partial 
loss of silt.” He did not men¬ 
tion the cost of silt retrieval,. 
— 20 per cent of the Egyp¬ 
tian fellah's average income 
per acre, or $100 million a 
year, according to Claire Ster* 
ling’s reports in The Washing¬ 
ton Post. 

* Izvestia specified that Alek¬ 
sandrov was replying to arti¬ 
cles in Time and Newsweek on 
the dam’s formal dedication 
last month by Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat and Soviet 
ihead of state Nikolai Pod-i 
Igomy. ' > 


CPYRGHT 
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CPYRGHT 

SOVIET EXPERT REAFFIRMS ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF ASWAN 

Moscow TASS International Service in Bnglish 1613 GMT 20 Peb 71 I* 

[Text] Moscow Peb, 20 TASS*-Alexander Alexandrov, deputy minister of power generation- 
and electrification of the USSR, has rejected assertions by the Western press, { " 

including the American "TIME* and "NEWSWEEK" magazines, that the Aswan Dart allegedly ! 
damages the UAHs economy. 

9 

Alexandrov, the former chief USSR expert at the construction of the Aswan Dam, told 
an IZVESTIA correspondent: "The Aswan Dam has created the possibility of switching 
all lands to a correct, regular irrigation and of growing three harvests a year. It 
also made It possible to declaim 800,000 hectares of desert land. It Will be possible 
to supply fields with waVfek* in any dry year. Already now, according to information j 
by the VAR minister of irrigation Zaki Quinawy, the Aswan Dam has sharply Increased 
harvests of cotton, rich and maize and made it possible to ehlarge areas sown to 
sugar cane. On the whole, agricultural production increased by 50 per cent 11 . 

"Th* danger of devastating floods Is ruled out by the Aswan hydro-technical complex. [ 

The Aswan hydropower station will generate ten thousand million kilowatt hours of 
electricity a year, that is three and a half times moi»e than was generated in the'IJAft 
before. This creates preconditions for a rapid development of industry, Including 
power-consuming industry, and for the electirfication of agriculture. Plans of this 
are already being drawn up by the UAR Government*. 1 

The Soviet expert recalled that a certain part of tiie Western press began its provocative 
slander campaign in connection with the construction of the Aswan complex already at' 
the time when the international commission had found the Soviet project of Aswan 
the best and apprpved it. This press "wrote that Soviet and Egyptian builders will 
not manage to dam the Nile In time, but we did this In time. The press contended 
that we will not conclude the dams construction in time, but we did. 

It asserted that Soviet people will not find a common language with the Egyptians 
and will not be able tot/work with them, but we not only learned to work together but , 
became very close in the course of the Joint fraternal labour that produced the 
majestic Aswan Dam*. 

Alexandr Alexandrov told the papers correspondent!' *An old oriental wisdom says that 
the sun cannot be obscured by the palm. The bourgeois Journalists who try their 
best to belittle the importance of Aswan Should remember this. As is known, Aswan 
was described as a great accomplishment and a symbol of inviolable Soviet-Arab 
friendship in the declaration signed by the President of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Nikolai Podgorny and the UAR President Anwar Sadat on the oompletion 
and commissioning of the Aswan hydro-power complex*. 

o 
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Roger Garaudy 

A Question of Life and Death for Communist Parties 


When Copernicus, year after year had noticed a certain number of 
in the trajectory o£ the stars as it had been tracked m the 
Ptolemaic system he wondered if it was really a question of "errors 
or rather if the "system" itself was not at fault. And he conceived of 
another system starting with the hypothesis that the earth turned around 
the sun and not the inverse. 

Coirmunists the world over have an analogous problem: after the 
excommunication of Yugoslavia in 1948, after the revelation of the crimes 
of the-' Stalinist period at the 20th Congress of the Soviet Party, after 
the revolts by workers of Berlin and Poznan in 1956, after the Hungarian 
uprising of 1956 by students and workers against the Stalinist model of 
Rakosi, which gave counterrevolution its best chance; after the economic 
and technical sanctions against China in 1958 and the campaigns of calumny 
which lead to a schism in the Communist movement; after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia and the crimes of "normalization," after the intellectual 
inquisition in the Soviet Union from the Sinyavsky trial to the shameful 
campaign underway today against Solzhenitsyn; after the unleashing of 
anti-semitism in Poland and then in Leningrad; after the massacre of 
Polish workers on strike -- I forego saying more -- after all that, it 
is no longer possible to say as has been said up to now after each 
catastrophe: some "errors" have been committed. We can no longer evade 
Copernicus' problem: do not all the things we consider as "errors" 
stem from the system itself? Not the socialist system, but the Soviet 
system as it has been conceived from Stalin to Brezhnev? And it is not 
necessary, like Copernicus, to reflect on the great, necessary inversion, 
to try to .conceive of a socialism which is constructed not "from above, 
but "from below?" _ 

A clue is already given us by the fact that emerging each time from 
all these movements, from the Yugoslav to the Hungarian workers, from 
the Czechs to the Poles, is a magic word, always the same, in various 
forms: self-management, workers' councils! 

That helps us to detect the root of the evil. What Marx analyzed 
as the mechanism for the development of capitalism -- the absolute 
priority df the production of machinery in relationship to the 
production of the means of consumption -- the Soviet leaders have 
made a rule (and even a dogma) for the development of socialism. 

They have transformed a description of capitalism into a prescription 
for socialism. 

This "law" has been imposed "from above" without asking if those 
concerned (workers and peasants) were ready to accept it. Turning their 
backs on the principle of "direct democracy" by which Marx defined the 
o p ar i s Commune and Lenin defined the Soviets, the Soviets leaders, from 
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Stalin to Brezhnev, have returned to a "democracy" in which the base is 
left only with the option of approving its leaders. Instead of over¬ 
coming the limitations of the sham "democracy" characteristic of 
capitalist countries, they have even suppressed some of the positive 
achievements of capitalist democracy. Industrialization, realized in 
this manner, involved 50 years of coercion. It is not industrialization 
which is in question (it is necessary), but the methods qy which it was 
realized. f 

If only from point of view of economic efficiency, it was a crime: 
Soviet agriculture was struck a blow from which it has never recovered: 
after the forced collectivization and the monstrous expropriations of 
1929, production fell so badly that at the time of Stalin's death, even 
the per capita production level of 1913 had not been reached. Even today 
it has not passed that level and agriculture remains the nightmare of 
the regime. 

From the industrial point of view,production of consumer goods was 
so far underestimated (because of the system) and the absence of democracy 
so total, that labor productivity remained very low. The workers, even 
though stimulated by productivity bonuses, were so uninterested with 
economic efforts and policy on which they were never consulted, that, 
despite the enourmous advantages inherent in socializing the means of 
production, the rate of industrial development of the USSR has again 
become slower than that of capitalist Japan. 

A * * 

But the political consequences were the most serious. In capitalist 
regimes the implacable "law of accumulation," for which Marx evolved 
mathematical laws, led to a situation where investments and the growth 
rate were decided without even consulting the workers nor taking into 
consideration their standard of living. This led, in the period of 
accumulation in France, to the uprising of the Lyons silk weavers and in 
England and Germany to a series of workers' revolts. The same causes 
engendering the same effects, the application of the laws of capitalist 
industrialization and the sham democracy, to which was added coercion, 
led in the socialist countries, to which this model was exported, to worker 
revolt in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

We now face the formidable accounting of March: the 24th Congress of 
the Soviet Party. No one doubts that even if the personal rehabilitation 
of Stalin is not officially decided on, it will be a Congress of re- 
Stalinization, accompanied by an ideological justification of the crimes 
committed in Prague, Warsaw, and Leningrad since the last Gongress. It 
will be a dogmatic reaffirmation of bureaucratic centralism. This 
"integrism" will be accompanied by an attempt to adapt to modem techniques 
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of management to redress a badly compromised economic situation. But . 
if Lenin could say: "Socialism is the Soviets plus electric power," 
Stalinism plus computers is not socialism. 

AAA 

For all Communist parties this Congress poses a question of life 
or death; ate we to await new crimes in order that we may then deplore 
and disapprove them? Are we again going to keep silent and justify? 

To judge by the manner in which the attempt was made, after it was duly 
deplored, to deny the evidence and to justify the unjustifiable concerning 
the anti-semitic Leningrad trial, the worst is to be feared. 

Facts are facts: it was impossible to condemn to defendants of 
Leningrad for highjacking a plane, for if there had existed the slightest 
hint of proof, the international press and the jurists of the whole world 
would have been called to the tribunal to present irrefutable proof of 
the "Zionist conspiracy" (as was done, with good reason, in Moscow when 
the pilot of the United States spy plane. Powers, was tried.) In 
Leningrad, the hearing was held behind closed doors — which is proof 
that this was a matter of a rigged trial. How then could they be 
Sentenced? By virtue of this reasoning: 

—The only fact acquired was that the accused had made an 
official request to go to Israel; 

---But, whoever wants to go to Israel is a Zionist and Zionism 
is a conspiracy; 

—Therefore the accused is a traitor. 

The trouble with this reasoning is that a Jew who decides to go 
to Israel is simply a citizen who is employing a right recognized by the 
International Declaration of Human Rights, for which the Soviet Union ^ 
voted in the UN. To deny this anti-semitism, as was done in L'Humanite 
by a director of the international section of the Party, is to try to 
make us believe that the Eiffel Tower stands on its head. To persevere 
in these justications at all costs, on the eve of the 24th Congress, is 
to follow the road to suicide for the Party; it is a disservice to 
socialism. 


AAA 

When socialism is disfigured in the eyes of the people it is no 
longer an internal matter of such and such a country or of such and 
such a party. It is a matter of concern to each Communist, to each 
socialist militant. It is therefore indispensable and urgent, before 
irreparable action is taken, to exercise, prior to the 24th Congress of 
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March, maximum pressure, taking an unequivocal stand toward the declarations 
and acts of the Soviet leaders which show so vividly where their course 
will lead them. It must be said clearly: we will not keep silent; to 
the contrary, we will publicly denounce everything which will lead to 
a re-Stalinization. For that is not socialism. 

Similarly, and with the same clarity, it is no longer enough to 
say: this is not the brand of socialism that we want. It is necessary 
to define the model of self-management socialism and a radically new 
concept of the party and democracy (toward direct democracy) which will 
allow us to prevent such perversions. 

Only at this cost will the true image of socialism be preserved 
and the necessary unity prepared to realize socialism. 


CJ 
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Une question de vie 
ou de mort pour 


les 



communist* 


nor lU l HUM ' UMiul rufff i ? S» l| on il. 

syn« % i * apres Ip dAl’rrlcment 
’ d’anlisemitisiUP en Pologne puis 
A Leningrad i aprAs le massacre 
d ouvrlers polonais en greve — 
et j'en passe — apres tout cela, 
il n’est plus possible de dire, 
comme on Fa Tail jusqu <ci 
apres chaque catastrophe * des 
« erreurs » ont cte comnuses. 
Nous ne pouvons plus eluder 
le probleme dc Copernic * est-ce 
que tout ce que nous conside- 
rions comme des • erreurs » 
nest pas la consequence du 
systeme lui memo 7 Non pas le 
systeme socialistc, mala le sys¬ 
tem* sovlAtique tel qu’il a 616 
cungu de Stallne A Brelnev 7 
FA ne Taut »l pas, A la maniAre 
de Copernic. * rAHAchlr sur la 
H grande inversion nAcessalre i 
essayer de toncevoir un socia- 
1 lisme qul ne se construlse pa* 
. seulement - par en haul », mals 
par «' en bas ■» 7 


* 

#* 


U Ni; indicwlion mm* e*t d6jA 
rionnAn par Jo fait que de 
lous ecs imiuvcmenls, des 
Yougoslavcs aux ouvriers hon- 
i, grois. des Tchequcs uux Polo- 
| nuis, un mot d ordre chaque Tois 
Artierge. toujours le mAme, sous 
des formes dlverscs i rautoges- 
tion. conscils ouvriers ! 

Cela nous aide A dAceler la 
racine du mal. De ce que Marx 
avail anal vs A comme mAcanis- 


me du devcloppcmcnt uu capi¬ 
talism* — la priorile absolue 
de la production des machines 
par rapport A la production des 
moyens de consummation les 
dirigeants sovietiques ont Tail 
one regie (et meme un dognie) 
du developpement du soda 
lisme. D’une description du ca- 
'■pitalisme, ils ont fait une pres¬ 
cription pour le sociallsmc. 

Cette - lot • a etc imposce 
« d’en haul *, sans sc denian- 
der si les intcresses (ouvriers 
et paysans) 6taient prets a F ac¬ 
cepter. Tournant 16 dos au prin- 
cipe de la • democratic directe * 
, par lequel Marx deHnissait la 
Commune de Paris et LAnine les 
Soviets, les dirigeants sovieti¬ 
ques. de Stallne A Brejnev. en 
sont revenus A une - democra¬ 
tic • ou il ne reste a la base 
qu’A approuver ses dirigeants. 
Au lieu de rompre les limites 
de la ■ dAmocratie ♦ truquAe. 
caractenslique des pays capita 
listes, ils ont meme supprime 
quelques-unes de ses conquAtes. 
L’ industrialisation, realisce de 
cette maniere, impliquait cin- 
quante ans de contrainte. Ce 
n est pas Industrialisation qui 
est en cause telle etait nAces- 
saire), mais les methodes par 
lesquelles elle Tut realise*. 

MAme du seul point de vue 
de FefficacitA Aconomlque, ce 
fut un crime i V agriculture so- 
vlAtique en re$ut un coup dont 
elle ne s'est iamals relevAe * 
aprAs la collectivisation TorcAe 


L ORSQUE Copernic eut, d’an- 
ncc en annee, releve un 
certain npmbrc • d’erreurs » 
dans la traiActoire dcs etoilcs, 
telle qu’cllc etait trafcAe en se 
Tondant sur le systeme de Pto- 
lemec, il se demanda s il s agis- 
*;uit vraiment d* « erreurs ou 
bicn si le - Systeme * lui-memc 
n’elnit pas la source dc toutes 
les erreurs. Et il con^ut un 
autre systeme en partant de 
Fhypothese que la Terre tour- 
nait autour du Soleil et non 
I’inverse. 

Les conimupistcs du mondc en- 
ticr sonl dcjvant un problAme 
I analogue i apres. Fexcommuni- 
j t ation cle la Yougoslavle* en 
I!)in. apres la revelation des cri¬ 
mes de la period* stalinienne 
an XX' Cnngres du parli sovio- 
tique. apres les re voltes des 
ouvriers de Berlin c>; dc. Po/nan 
on I!)."»«. apres le soulcvcmcnt 
hongrois dc 1950, celui dcs elu- 
diants et des ouvriers contre le 
modclc stalipicn de RakosL qui 
donna a la centre-revolution ses 
mcilleures enhances ; apres les 
sanctions eclonomiqueS et tech¬ 
niques conUe la Chine cn 1938 
et les campagnes de.calomnies 
qui conduisircnt A'un semsme 
dans le mouVcment Communistei 
apres Finvaslon de la TchAco- 
sluvaquie et . les crimes de la 
. nominflsiiiiiiin aprAs I inqiil- 
sillon Intel led nolle en Union ho- 
, lidliine. du prmAs Sinhivskl A 
In dAshonmnnto cttiwpngno mo- 
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dp 1929, la production baissa rie 
telle manure qu'A la mort de 
Staline le niveau de 1913 par 
tele d'habitant n’elalt pas at- 
Ipinl. Aujmird'htii encore il. 
n’psl pas depass^ el Ir problem© 
afrrii ole demcure le cauchetnar 
,riu regime. 

Du point de viie Industrie!, 
la sous-estimation fdecoulant du 
aysUmai do la production das 
biens de consommatlon fut telle, 
et Labsence de democratic si 
totals que la productivity du 
travail denieura tres basse ; les 
ouvriers. mftme stimules par 
quelques primes de rendement, 
se desinteressdrent de I’effort 
economique et de la politique, 
sur laquclle IU n’etaicnt jamais 
. consults, si binn quo, mnlgr* 
I'Anormo nvitnlngo qua tonsil* 
luo In social I sail oii do* moyens 
de production, le rylhme do 
d^veloppement Industrie! de 
CU.R.S.S, est redevenu infcrieur j 
k celui du Japon capitaliste. 


M AIS les consequences poll-- 
tiques furent les plus gra¬ 
ves i en regime capita- 
j lisle Limplacable « loi d’accu- 
| mutation • , dont Marx a degage 
les lois mathcmaliques. conriui- 
slt a decider dcs investissements 
ct des rylhines de croissant© 
sans jamais consulter les tra¬ 
vail leurs ni lenir compte de leur . 
niveau de vie. Cela amena, dans 
la period© d’accumulation en 
France, aux soulevements des 
canuts lyonnais. en AngieLerre 
el en Allcmagne a une serie de 
rcvoltes ouvrlercs. Les memes 
.causes engcndrant les memes 
erfcts, (’application des lois de 
rimlustrialisation capHalisle A 
l industrlalisation socialist©, et 
le truquag© de la democratic, 
auquet s’n jouUirent les contraln- 
tes. condiilsit dans les pays so- 
cinlistes. on ce models Mail 
export©. aux rcvoltes ouvri&res 
de llongrie, de Tch^costovaquie, 
de*Pologne. 

s *Nous sommes main tenant de- 
'vant la redoutable echeance de 
mars i cclle du 24 f Congrds du 
parti sovietique. Nul ne peut 
douter que. memo si la rehabi¬ 
litation personnellc de Staline 
n’y est pas officiellement deci- 
dec. ce sera un Congres de re- 
stalinisation. comportant une 
iuslification ideologique des cri-/ 
mes commis a Prague, a Var-’ 
sovie. a Leningrad, depuis le 
precedent Congres. et une reaf¬ 
firmation dogmalique du cen- 
tralisme bureaucratique. Cet 
« integrisme • s’accompagnera 
d’une tentative d’adaptation 
aux techniques modernes de 
gestion pour redresser une si¬ 
tuation economique fort compro¬ 
mise. Mais si Ltnine pouvait 


Soviets plus r^Ieclriciti le 
stnlinisme plus I’ordinateur ee. 
n’est pas le socialisms. “ , 


C E Congres pose, pour tous¬ 
les partis communlstes, une * 
question de vie ou de mort* 
allons-nous attendre que de nou- 
veaux crimes solent commis i 
pour les deplorer el les desao- 
prouver? Allons-nous nous taire 
et justifier ? A en juger par la 
maniere dont on tente. apres 
Favoir deplore, de nier Levt- 
dence et de iustiHer I’injusti- 
Hable, a propos du proces anti- 
somite de Leningrad, le pire est 
. k craindre. 

Les Tails sont les fails i il 
etait impossible de condamner 
les accuses de Leningrad pour ■ 
ddtournement d avion. car s il . 
avait existe le moindre com¬ 
mencement de preuves Lon nti- “ 
rail convoqu£ la presse inters 
nationale ct les juristes dfi ,r 
monde enlier au tribunal pour 
faire la preuve irrecusable du i* 

• complot sionistn • IcQinnifi on | 
[a fait, avec juste raison. A;l 
Moscou. lorsque Tut jug* Po¬ 
wers, le pilot© d'un avlon-espioq , 
des Elats-Unis). A Leningrad;!' 
ce fut le huis clos, ce qui est 11 
la preuve qu’il s’agissaU bleu?' 
d un proces detention. Com-lV 
ment, d6s lors, coudamner? Et?/-’ 
vertu de ce raisonnement i , ■:.l 

— Le seul fait acquis o’oflt v 
que les accuses avaient fait une' 
demande efficient pour partir’^ 
en Israel t \> ■ i 

“ Or. celui qui vout partita- 
en Israel est un sioniste et le 
aionism© est un complot i ■"* 

Done le prrvnnu e*t (in‘ v 
trailrr. 

Le nuilhnur. pmu- iv 
nemrnt. e’est qu un Juif qu 
| decide d© partir en Nvat?l 
siinplemcnt un (itoyen qui u^e 
d’un droit rc^onnu par la de¬ 
claration international^ des 
Droits de LHomnic. que LUnion 
sovietique a voice a LO.N.U, 
Nier cet antisemitism^, comm?* 
la Tail, dans I’Humanite, un 
dirfgeant de la section de poli¬ 
tique Internationale du parti, 
t est vouloir nous faire croire 
que la Tour EiTfel repose sur 
sa point©. Persevcrcr dans ces 
justifications a Lout prix, k la 
vellle du 24* Congres, c>st aller. 
dans la vole du suicide du partit 
c est discr^diter le socialism©. 


L OItSQUE le socialiMne est 
defigure aux yeux dcs ppu- 
ples, ce n’est plus une Ar- 
fAlre Intericure de tel pays ou 
d© tel parll. Chaque commu- 


niste. clmqiielmilltjinr du socia- 
livm© est concern^. II est done 
indispensable et urgent, avant 
que Llrrepara^le ne soil coni- 
mis. avunt In 24 Congres de 
mars, d’evercer la piTssion 
ninvima en pilenant une afti 
i tilde sans equivoque devant les 
declarations et^les nclrs des rfl- 
rigeants sovieliques qui mnn- 
trent clalrement vers quoi ils 
« achemlnent. II faut dire nett©, 
ment i nous ne nous tairons 
pas,, mais au contraire nous di 4 - 
noncerons publiquement tout ce 
qui conduit k une restalinisa- 
tfon. Car. cela, ce n’est pas le 
socialisms. 

Et, paralielement. avec la tn^- 
me ncttele. it no suffit plus rie 
dire i ce n’est pas co socialisme- 
** Hue nou? voulons. 11 rnufc 
djSfinir le modele do socialjsme 
d’autogestion cl la conception 
radicalement nouvellc du parti 
et de la democratic ftendant 
vers la democr|itie directei qui 
permettent de prevenir rie telles 
perversions, i 

s A ce prix settlement sera ,sau- 
vegardte la v^Htable image du 
'soclalisme et pr^par^e l*unit4 
n#cessaire pour la r^ailser. 
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Mexico Guerrilla Chief 
Admits to Armed Plot I 


MEXICO CITY (UPI) — The 


accused leader of 49 North Ku- 
r^an-trained Mexican guerrillas 
Tuesday admitted in court his 
t group planned “armed warfare* 11 
to overthrow the,Government. 

Fabricio Gomei; Sauza, 38, an 
unemployed economics profes¬ 
sor, and 18 other alleged ter¬ 
rorists ratified prior confes¬ 
sions at a preliminary hearing 
in a heavily-guarded courtroom 
in Lecumberri Prison. 

The ' Government Monday 
night announced; arrest of the 
19. Another mtember of the 
group turned state’s evidence 
and will not be prosecuted. The 
29 other members are the ob¬ 
ject of a nationwide manhunt; 

Gomez Sauza said the mem¬ 
bers of the Revolutionary Ac- 
tioh Movement (MAR) were 
trained by North Korean Labor 
Party officials at# military base 
outside Pyongyang. 


None of tftg 18 men and lliiee 

women showed signs of bruises, 
or beatings from their lengthy 
police interrogation. They ap¬ 
peared in good spirits and flash* 
ed the “V” for victory sign with v 
their fingers for the benefit of 
(photographers. 

Judge Eduardo Ferrer Mac¬ 
Gregor has 72 hours to decide 
whether there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence to declare the suspects 
formal prisioners and hold them 
for trial. 

Lopez Murillo attributed cap¬ 
ture of the guerrillas to state¬ 
ments made by Francisco Para¬ 
des Ruiz, who was arrested after 
MAR operatives robbed a Mex¬ 
ico City bank. 

“He spilled ' everything,” 
Lopez Murillo said. In exchange 
for evidence, Lopez Murillo said, 
“the Government gave him 50,- t 
000 pesos ($4,000) and a trip to 
Japan with his Japanese-born j 
wife.” _ J 


; The accused gUCTHUSS financ- 
ed part of their operations by 
selling weapons to the under¬ 
world, Federal District Police 
Chief Rogelio Flores Curiel said 
Wednesday. 

Flores Curiel said police have 
arrested three “common crimi¬ 
nals, with no apparent political 
ideology,” who purchased an 
arms cache from MAR for an 
undisclosed sum. 

The arsenal was seized and 
included six Ml rifles, two Sub¬ 
machine guns, a machine gun, 
12 homemade bombs and 1,129 
shells of different caliber, he 
said. 

Flores Curiel said the three 
suspects used the weapons in 
119 robberies of banks, super¬ 
markets, pharmacies and liquor 
stores in the capital in recent 
imonths. 


EL UNIVERSAL GRAFICO, 
19 March .1971 
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Qtros raises 

Por OSCAR DEL; RIVERO 


Mexico City 
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Los embaj adores de Co- 
lombia y de Honduras, 
senores doctor Cesar Ati- 
gu^to Pantoja y 1 d o c t o r 
Hernan Lopez! Callejas, 
expresaron esta manana 
que sus respedtivos go- 
biernos aceptanjy ven con 
simpatia la decision adop- 
tada por el gobierno de 
Mexico con relacion a de- 
clarar “non gratos” a cin- 
co diplomaticos sovieti- 
cos. 

El diplomatico colom- 
biano expreso: “Con fra¬ 
ternal simpatia recibimos 
la decision del. gobierno 
del Presidente Luis Eche- 
verria, pues corisideramos 
que sus actos, a$i como los 
del secretario de Relacio- 

Apf5Tctvd<i-£F,a(-eR®lease 1919 

mo norma fundamental el 


respetft entre los pueblus - 

y el velar por la paz y la 
estabilidad interna de es¬ 
ta gran nacion”. 

Agrego el embajador 
Augusto Pantoja que “to- 
dos los pueblos latinoa- 
mericanos nos solidariza- 
mos con Mexico, nuestro 
hermano mayor, porque 
conocemos las n o r m a s 
tradicionales de respeto 
fntegro que Mexico ha 
brindado siempre al mun- 
do, particularmente en 
sus relaciones con los pai- 
ses”. 

Por su parte el embajador 
de Honduras, manifesto que 
^MSxico por tradicidn hist6- 
rica ha sido respetuoso de Ids 
asuntos intemos de los pai- 
ses con los que mantiene re- 
iacidn, y que la “no inter- 
vencltin ,, ha sido una de las 
normas fundamentals de la 
politica exterior mexlcana”. 

Indicd que en el caso de 
los cinco diplom&tlcos sovte- 
ticos que el gobierno mexi- 
cano declard ayer “personas 

fundamentaron en razonea 

-■— n —■- 


muy delicadas y que como 
todo pals libre y soberano, 
la decisidn del gobierno me- 
xicano es digna y Justa. 

Ambos diplom&ticos coinci- 
dieron en sefialar que el go¬ 
bierno de Mexico tlene el 
m&s absoluto derecho de ve¬ 
lar por su paz Interna y por 
su estabilidad, y q u e cual- 
quiera decisidn que tome es 
plenamente soberana, 

El gobierno de Colombia, 
estableci6 recientemente re¬ 
laciones dlplom&ticas con la 
Uni6n Sovidtica, en tan to 
que Honduras, se ha negado 
slstem&ticamente a estable- 
cer contacto con la URSS. En 
la America Central el dnico 
pais que tiene relaciones di- 
plom&tlcas con la UBSS m 
Costa Rica, 
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MEXICAN 
GUERRILLAS 

CPYkfS&SP* 


3JEXICAN — pulim were 

yesterday hunting the 
remnants ttf a guerrilla 
movement whose members 
were alleged to have 
planned to plunge the 
country into disorder and 
clear the way for a Com¬ 
munist takeover. 

Members of the group were 
said to have been trained in 
guerrilla tactics in North 
Korea.. 

Senor Julio Sanchez Vargaz, 
Prosecutor General, said 19 of 
the leading members of the 
movement had been arrested. 
They admitted that they robbed 
banks and planned acts of sabo* 
tage and terrorism. 

Study in Moscow 

Several of the group were 
former students at the Patrice 
Lumumba Friendship Univer¬ 
sity, Moscow. The idea for the 
guerrilla organisation, which 
they called the Movement of 
Revolutionary Action, had come 
to them while studying in the 
Russian capital. 

The Mexicans then approached 
the North Korean Embassy. 
Between 1968 and the end of 


this activity under Soviet pres¬ 
sure. i. 


1909 three groups were sent to 
a military camp near Pyongyang, 

lase 194A«Jfigp|»J0001 -1 

plosives and urban and rural 
guerrilla tactics. 


The prosecutor said that the 
Russian authorities had allowed 
the groups to cross Russian terri¬ 
tory with North Korean pass¬ 
ports issued by the Pyongyang 
Embassy in East Berlin. 

Mexico, one of the most 
stable of the Latin American 
countries, maintains diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. 
The Russian! hav3 a huge 
embassy in Mexico widen is 
widely regarded as one of their 
main espionage centres in the 
Central American area. 

The prosecutor’s statement 
did not say if an official protest 
would be made to the Russians. 
I understand this is likely. 
Mexico has no relations with 
North Korea. 

Training schools 

Mexican police said they found 
rifles, pistols, shortwave radio 
sets and large sums of money 
when they arrested the guerril¬ 
las. The guerrillas had set up 
training schools in four Mexican 
cities. 

[ Members of the group con- 
essed that they robbed a bank 
ast December and took £34,000. 

The claim that the North 
Koreans played a role in train¬ 
ing the guerrillas did not come 
is a surprise in diplomatic 
nrcles in Mexico. Although 
^uba had been a centre for the 
raining of Leftists from Latin 
American countries for many 
'ears, the island has recently 
>een reported cutting back on 


Kim II $ung, North Korea’s 
leader, is one of the heroes of 
Leftist youjh in Latin America. 
He led a guerrilla war against 
the Japanese during the 1939-45 
War. % 

In a bank raid in Mexico 
City last month, a guard was 
kicked by the robbers as he lay 
dying on the floor. Police 
believe the Revolutionary Action 
guerrillas, who had also set up 
an organisation In the country- 
faylpff aufe tail roeffery 
and others throughout the 
country iit the last few months. 

■ ' -f- 1 

f! 
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Mexico Guerrillas 
Trained by N. Korea 


MEXICO CITY (AP) - The 


Approved For R 


Mexican attorney' gene r arg 6f 
fice announced Monday it has 
broken up a guerrilla move¬ 
ment whose members were 
trained in North Korea. 

Attorney General Julio Sanc¬ 
hez Vargas said at a news con¬ 
ference that the 19 persons ar¬ 
rested were all members of a 
group that called itself Revolu- 
t i o n a r y Action Movement 
(MAR) and its purpose was to 
create urban guerrilla groups in 
this capital and other Mexican 
cities. All those arrested are 
Mexican, 

“They have received military 
and political training at differ¬ 
ent times since 1968 in a mili¬ 
tary base near Pyongyang (N. 
Korea), sponsored by the Gov- 


“Their 


>se,” he went on 


fas 


4£t 
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"was to establish in Mexico a 
Marxist-Leninist regime. They 
were trained in the use of all 
types of weapons, explosives, 
rural and urban guerrilla tac¬ 
tics and they received political 
indoctrination.” 

Three of those arrested were 
women. 

The attorney general’s an¬ 
nouncement was the first public 
report of a Marxist group with 
the avowed purpose of over¬ 
throwing the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment by armed force. 

Sanchez'Vargas said that the 
group included electronic ex¬ 
perts and youngsters who had 
studied in the Lumumba Uni¬ 
versity of Moscow under a 

t9WW0®f0(Dl 10001-1 

change program. 
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Mexico 
Expels 5 
Russians 


From News Dispatches 

wattoo eifv, ta 

—Mexico 16&W ordeiud the 

expulsion of five diplomats 
from the Soviet embassy here* 
including Charge d'Affaires 
Dmitri A. Diakonov. 

The order was communicat¬ 
ed to Diakonov by Mexican 
Foreign Minister Emilio Ra- 
ba$a in a short meeting at the 
ministry. It came two days, 
after Mexico announced the 
arrest of members of an anti¬ 
government guerrilla group, 
who had attended a Soviet 
university. 

Rabasa did not relate, the 
Soviet diplomats* expulsion 
to the breaking of the guerrih 
la ring, though sources that 
Reuter identified as “reliable” 
said it was. Rabasa; declined 
to answer any questions from 
newsmen on this point. 


The otner four diplomats’ 
named and ranks were given 
by news agencies as: Boris 
Kolomyakov, a first secretary; 
Boris Voskovoinikov, indicated 
in different news dispatches 
as a first and a second secre¬ 
tary; and Alexander Bolsha^ 
kov, a second secretary. 

On Wednesday, Mexico re¬ 
called its envoy to Moscow for 
consultations that were de- 
aefibed ae tempprafy dipm* 
matic withdrawal ” News sto¬ 
ries at the*time said that the 
Mexican ambassador to ■ the 
Soviet Union would remain in 
Mexico “until further notice.” 

The Soviet ambassador to 
Mexico, Igor K. Kolosovsky,] 
has been in the Soviet Union i 
for more than two weeks, re¬ 
cuperating from an illness, 
according to news reports. 

According to Mexican gov¬ 
ernment officials, the mem¬ 
bers of, the guerrilla group 
had been trained at a military 
base near Pyongyang, North 
Korea. 

Mexican President Luis 
Echevarria — without refer¬ 
ring to the Soviet Union —* 
told a meeting of senators that 
Mexico was “being .attacked 
now when it has stated that 
it wants a respectful and 
peace/ul reciprocal coexist¬ 


ence ... 

A government official said 
that it was assumed that the 
Soviet Union knew of the 
Mexicans' trip to Pyongyang 
from Moscow because tie 
Mexicans used North Korean 
passports. 

The guerrillas — one sour< e 
said there were 20 rather tha n 
19 — were charged with mu v 
der, conspiracy, Incitement 1q 
rebellion, theft, illegal use <f 
weapons and forgery. 

The arrested guerrillas sal i 
Tuesday, at a news confe > 
ence, ’that they were membei s 
of the Revolutionary Action 
Movement Other members if 
the group said that guerrilli s 
active in western Mexico lud 
planned to kidnap a diplom, it 
or government official to ga: n 
the release of their arrested 
fellow members. 

The Soviet embassy has a 
total of 25 diplomats listed i ft 
members of its staff. The Me c- 
lean embassy in Moscow a 
^niich smaller — three or io\t 
members, according to report i. 


WASHINGTON POST 
24 March 1971 


Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
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Soviet Backfire in Mexico 
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QUITE APART from the 
vast effrontery of the Soviet 
Union’s aborted attempt to 
plant highly trained Mexi¬ 
can agents and provocateurs 
inside Mexico, the sudden 
exposure of the eight-year- 
old plot may have a pro¬ 
found anti-Soviet reaction 
throughout Latin America.' 

Moscow’s diplomatic prob¬ 
ing with traditionally anti¬ 
communist governments in 
the hemisphere, just on the 
verge of success, is now; en¬ 
dangered by the Soviet 
cloak-and-dagger maneuver. 
The facts of that maneuver, 
breathtaking in its audacity, 
are just now coming into 
focus. 

In 1963, under auspices of 
the Mexican-Soviet cultural 
exchange agreement, the So- 
viet-Mexican Cultural Insti¬ 
tute in Mexico City chose 

for a four-year scholarship 


at Moscow’s ratrice sent oy rail to uast uer- 

mumba Institute. The cen- many, where they acquired 

tral figure selecting these North Korean passports, 

first 10 students was the sec- They returned to Moscow 

ond secretary of the Soviet and then flew, via Soviet 

Embassy in Mexico City Aeroflot Airline, to Pyong- 

(one of the five Soviet “dip- yang, capital of North 

lomats” now expelled by the Korea. 

Mexican government). In Korea, they were given 

' After the four-year univer- six months' training in 

sity course, during which guerrilla tactics, at a loca- 

they underwent indoctrina- tion far from the prying 

tion in Communist Party eyes of diplomats. Their 

and revolutionary tactics, training completed, they 

the 10 students asked fors- threw away their passports, 
field training in antigovern-; flew back to Moscow and re- 

ment subversion. They turned to Mexico on their 

. ..._Mexican passports. It is un- 

formed themselves into the thinkable that all this could 

Revolutionary Action Move- have been accomplished 

ment. without Soviet complicity. 

_,_+ Two more groups, totaling 

BUT MOSCOW would not 19 Mexican students,' fol- 

provide this revolutionary lowed the precise Course of 

training In the Soviet Union the first 10. Back in Mexico, 

itself. If discovered, the they set up eight clandes- 

Mexican government would x tine training centers, most 

clean, the students were Mexican counterintelligence 


agents uncovere 
and arrested approximately 
one-third of the revolution¬ 
ary students 10 days ago. 

The official reaction of 
the Mexican government, 
probably the most sophisti¬ 
cated in Latin America, was 
highly unusual public indig¬ 
nation. Five Soviet diplo¬ 
mats were declared per- 
sonna non grata and sent 
home. Beyond that, the af¬ 
fair raises serious questions 
about Soviet standing 
throughout the hemisphere 
—as in Venezuela. 

Venezuela has been a key 
Soviet target for subversion 
financed partly through So¬ 
viet aid to Communist Cuba, 
partly through Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean Soviet satellites. At¬ 
tempting to warm relations 
with Caracas by exchanging 
diplomatic delegations, Mos¬ 
cow finally reached agree- 

tortuous " Negotiations con- 
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most 20 years. 

THAT AGREEMENT lim¬ 
its Soviet personnel in the 
new embassy to 15, includ¬ 
ing cooks and chauffeurs. So 
far, only three Spviet diplo¬ 
mats have actually taken up 
residence. With the explo¬ 
sive Soviet subversion 
against Mexico now sur¬ 
faced, Venezuela will un¬ 
doubtedly clamp additional 
restrictions on the new Rus¬ 
sian embassy. 

In Costa Rica, a 30-year 
ban on Soviet diplomatic ac¬ 
tivity was lifted several 
months ago, but no Russians 
have yet arrived. Against 
the Mexican backdrop, 

Costa Rica—a traditional 


19 mm ba^-raz 9 - 

tral America—may have sec¬ 
ond thoughts (despite Janu¬ 
ary ratification of a surplus 
coffee-purchase agreement 
with Moscow). 

Likewise, the Russians 
have been making strenuous 
efforts to sign a cultural 
agreement with Colombia, 
which renewed diplomatic 
relations with the Soviets in 
1968. The agreement was 
signed last summer but it 
has not yet been ratified by 
the Colombian parliament. ' ■ 

All these careful diplo¬ 
matic probes by Moscow are 
now endangered by Mos¬ 
cow's patronage of the 
aborted Mexican affair. Just 
how much they are endan¬ 
gered is evident in the forr 
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mal Soviet response to Mex¬ 
ico’s expulsion of the five 
Soviet diplomats. Unable to 
deny the facts, the Russians 
blamed the embarrassing af¬ 
fair on “powers”—that is 
foreign countries—“that are 
opposed to Soviet-Mexican 
relations.” 

What powers? What moti¬ 
vation? The Russians can’t 
answer that question. 

® >an, PubHjh«ri-H«ll SnMUekt* 
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By JEREMIAH O'LEARY 


The Soviet charge d’affaires t 
Mexico and four senior men 
bers of the embassy staff hav 
been declared persona non grate 
after Mexican officials said the: 
uncovered a plot by 19 Mexicar 
guerrillas, who had been trainee 
in Moscow and North Korea, t 
overthrow the government. 

The order did not refer tc 
the announcement earlier this 
week that a plot to install a 
Marxist-Leninist regime had 
been smashed, but diplomatic 
sources said there is no ques¬ 
tion that the two events are 
connected. 

Foreign Minister Emilio A, 
Rabasa announced that the five 
Soviet diplomats are “no longer 
acceptable” to the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment. They were ordered to 
leave “in the shortest possible 
time. Ambassador Igor KoJo- 
sowskia, has been reported on 
sick leave in Moscow for the 
past month. 

The government’s decision 
was regarded in some circles 
M the most serious act that 
could have been taken short of 
an actual break in diplomatic 
relations. 

A Mexico Cfty governmental 

source 4 said theAfMaiffitifftd'f 


Five Top Soviet Diplomats 
Are Expelled From Mexico 
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least , knew that the 19 arrested 
sfulents had gone to North Ko¬ 
rea for guerrilla training. The 19 
i had been sent to Moscow on So¬ 
viet scholarships to attend Pa- 
tric ; Lumumba University and 
then reportedly had gone on to 
Pyo lgyang for training in ter- 
rori m and subversion. 

Ol tier diplomatic sources said 
it las long been believed in 
Wes ern Hemisphere capitals 
that the Soviet Embassy in Mex¬ 
ico 2ity is the center for espio¬ 
nage and subversive activities in 
‘the Jnited States and the north¬ 
ern part of Latin America. At¬ 
tach is at the embassy invaria¬ 
bly speak English as well as 
Span sh and at least 12 persons I 
on t: le 24-man staff are consid¬ 
ered to be members of the KGB, 
Russ an security and espionage 
ageniy.^ 

Pr< sident Luis Echeverria, 
speaking to members of the 
Mexi :an Senate, did not mention 
the £ oviet Union specifically but 
he s; id, “Mexico is now being 
attac ced when it has stated that 
it Wc nts a respectful and peace¬ 
ful r€ ciprocal coexistence.” 

• Th< five diplomats ordered to 
be e: pelled are: 

Diritri Diakonov, 53. charge 


y in the absence of 
j the ambassador, has been work¬ 
ing in Latin America since 1947 
and is described by a defector 
as a high-ranking member of 
the Communist party. He was 
declared persona non grata by 
Argentina on April 6, 1959, on 
= an accusation of fomenting in¬ 
dustrial riots. While stationed 
in Brazil in 1963, the newspaper 
0 Jornal wrote that he was im¬ 
plicated in the “Sergeant’s Re¬ 
volt” that led to the army coup 
d’etat a year later. 

Boris P. Kolomyakov, 43, 
first secretary, has had pre¬ 
vious tours in Mexico and Ar¬ 
gentina. He has .been described 
by defectors as a high ranking 
KGB officer. 

Boris N. Voskoboinikov, 35, 
the cultural attache, is in charge 
cf the Mexican-Soviet Cultural 
Center, and is the officer in 
charge of handing out scholar¬ 
ships for Mexicans to study at 
Patrice Lumumba University. 

! He is described by defectors 
[as being the embassy contact 
‘with Mexican students and 
Communist party members. He 
studied in Chile for six months 
in 1965. 

Oleg Nechiporenko, 39, a sec¬ 


ond tour in Mexico, having 
served there in 1961-65. He re¬ 
turned in 1965. A defector has 
described him as being the em¬ 
bassy security chief, 

Alexander Bolshakov, 36, a 
commercial officer in the em¬ 
bassy, was on his first tour of 
duty in Mexico, but was iden¬ 
tified by a defector to Mexican 
police as a KGB officer. 

The Mexicans recalled their 
ambassador from Moscow 
Wednesday aftei the arrest of 
the Mexican Marxists. \ 
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April 1971 


DATES WORTH NOTING 


April 13 Japan 20th anniversary of Soviet-Japanese 

non-aggression pact signed during 
World War II and broken by Soviet 
Union one week before the end of 
war, 8 August 1945, when Japan was 
on the verge of surrender. It was 
during the last week of war that 
the Soviets captured the Kurile 
Islands. 

April 17 Yugoslavia Approximate target date for com¬ 

pletion and promulgation of 
constitutional ammendments designed 
to reform federal-local governmental 
structure and to provide for an 
orderly (non-coup) method of trans- 
fering executive power. If 
Yugoslavia devises reasonable 
formulae for dealing with these 
basic problems, it could add to 
debate in the Soviet Bloc on these 
issues: e.g., among the 1968 reforms 
in Czechoslovakia under Dubcek was 
an increase in local political 
responsibility, which is now 
being undone by the present regime; 
among the effects of the recent 
Polish workers' strikes was public 
acknowledgement by Gierek that 
Poland needs an orderly system 
of rotating leaders in and out of 
power. 

April 17-19 Cuba 10th anniversary of the Bay of Pigs 

on 19 April, a Cuban national holiday, 
could be the occasion for anti- 
American demonstrations in Cuba 
and elsewhere in Latin America. 

April 21-26 Salzburg Congress of European National Youth 

Committees. Representatives from 
Bloc youth groups and the Communist 
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international youth fronts are 
expected to attend as observers. 

The Congress may discuss, inter alia, 
European Security and the possibility 
of the European National Youth Committees 
undertaking joint Programs with 
Bloc youth groups. 

April 22 Sofia 10th Congress of the Bulgarian 

Communist Party, billed by Party 
leader Todor Zhivkov as one of 
the most important events in the 
Party's history. The agenda includes 
a new constitution for Bulgaria 
and the new Party Program. Zhivkov 
has announced that the Party Program 
(the first to be presented to a 
BCP Congress) will provide for 
"completing the construction of a 
developed socialist society and 
for creating the material and 
spiritual prerequisites for a 
gradual transition to communism." 

However, the BCP's blueprint for 
the future of Bulgaria may be 
overshadowed at the 10th Congress 
by a rush to be first to conform 
to the line and style of the 
CPSU Congress which just precedes 
the Bulgarian Congress. The 
BCP Congress was to be held last 
fall, but after the CPSU Congress 
was postponed to this spring 
the Bulgarians followed suit. 
(Czechoslovakia is to hold its 
Party Congress 25 May, and East 
Germany on 14 June.) 

April 30 Cambodia First anniversary of the entering 

of U.S. forces into Cambodia (the 
forces were withdrawn two months 
later, on 30 June.) Because of the 
Cambodian anniversary, plus May 
Day, the first week in May could 
be the occasion for anti-U.S. 
demonstrations. (Some of the 
traditional Easter Week marches 
could take place in early May 
instead.) 
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May 1 


May 7-12 


May 10 


May 13-16 


May 25-27 


June 1 


Cuba 


Piran, 

Yugoslavia 


Vietnam 


Budapest 


Helsinki 


USSR 


10th anniversary of Castro's 
announcement at televised May Day 
rally in Havana, 1961, that Cuba 
is a socialist nation and will 
hold no more elections. 

PEN (international writers' 
organization) will hold an open 
Round Table on "Why Do We Write?" 
hosted by the Yugoslav PEN Center. 
(PEN will also hold an Executive 
Committee meeting preparatory 
to its 38th international congress 
to be held 12-18 September in 
Dublin.) 

3rd anniversary of the start 
of the Paris Peace Talks on 
Vietnam, in 1968. 

World Peace Assembly sponsored 
by the World Peace Council. 
Participants will be members 
of the WPC and the Soviet 
Bloc's other international 
Communist fronts. The Assembly 
may emphasize European Security 
and issue calls for united 
action by all peace groups. 

25th Congress of the Socialist 
Internationale, which draws 
participants from Socialist and 
Social Democratic Parties. 

New corrective labor codes go 
into effect. The new legislation, 
covering regulation of Soviet 
forced labor camps, provides a 
harsher prison routine for 
"dangerous" criminals and expands 
the types of offenders who fall 
into this category. 
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